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~ PREFACE 


THE following selections from Hakluyt’s “ Principal 
Navigations” have been chosen as among the,most 
interesting in the series. 

The spelling and punctuation have been modernised, 
and a few necessary alterations have been made, but 
as far as possible the text has been Jeft unchanged. 

The Voyages are arranged chronologically. 

To Messrs. MacLehose thanks are due for, per- 
mission to use the text of the great edition published 
for the Hakluyt Society. 
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LIFE OF RICHARD HAKLUYT 


Ricuarp Haktuyt (the name is pronounced and some- 
times written “Hacklewit”) was born in 1553, and was 
educated at Westminster School. He came to an early 
decision as to his future career, for on a visit to his cousin, 
of the same name, at the Middle Temple, he was so 
affected by “certain bits of cosmographie, an universal 
mappe, and the Bible,” that he became determined to 
“prosecute that knowledge, and kind of literature.” 

He went up to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1570, and 
spent his university career in reading all accounts of travels 
or voyages he could discover, in addition to pursuing the 
usual course of study. In 1573 or 1574 he graduated, 
proceeding to his M.A. degree in 1577, after which he 
appears to. have lectured. 

His first publication was “ Divers voyages touching the 
discovery of America” (1582), which obtained for him 
the appointment of English Chaplain at the Paris Embassy. 
While abroad he maintained a keen interest in the move- 
ments of French and Spanish ships and sailors, turning 
this into account in his ‘Discourse concerning Western. 
discoveries” (1584-87), a work dedicated to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and written with the purpose of advocating the 
early settlement of newly discovered lands in North America 
‘by English colonists. 
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In 1588 he returned to England, to obtain shortl¥ after- 
wards the appointment of Prebendary of Bristol, and to 
collect materials for his great life-work “the Principal Navi- 
gations, Voyages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English — 
Nation” (3 vols, 1598-1600), which has been called “our 
English prose epic.” ‘This book consists of compilations 
and translations, with prefaces and introductions, furnishing 
almost the only material for our knowledge of his life. 
This work is of the utmost value, considered as a history 
of the beginnings of discovery and colonisation. Material 
reward was soon forthcoming ; thanks to his friends, Drake, 
Wakingham, Raleigh, and other men of note, and to the 
consequent fame won by him, he was presented with a 
living in Suffolk, and afterwards became first Beas 
and then Archdeacon of Westminster. 

His death occurred in 1616, and his remains lie in the 
Abbey. 

The Hakluyt Society was formed in 1846 for the purpose 
of encouraging study of Hakluyt’s works and of reissuing 
them. 57 volumes have been printed and published since 
that date. q 

In estimating Hakluyt’s position in literature we must 
note that he has succeeded in initiating a movement the 
effects of which still remain with us—surely a mark of 
well-spent efforts; for to him, with Ortelius and Mercator, 
is due the increased attention paid to Geography and 
Cartography. Not only did he make popular the reading 
of voyages and travels, but he introduced globes and other 
apparatus into English schools. He spent his life in 
collecting materials for his work: he made journeys; he 
searched through piles of manuscripts; he interviewed 
everyone, whether officer or man, who could give him 
information. He satisfied the new-born desire to know 
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sometiiing about those places visited by the many English 
adventurers who did more than explore new lands, who 
laid the foundations of our dominions across the Atlantic. 
‘He describes the beginnings of that comparatively accurate 
“knowledge of the earth’s surface now possessed by geogra- 
phers. Not only is there abundant evidence of Elizabethan 
industry in his writings ; his self-effacement, so marked, so 
complete, helps us to see in him the champion of the 
mariners and sailors, who with their lives in their hands 
cheerfully sailed all over the world to satisfy their craving 
for renown and adventure. In his “Voyages” it is 1m- 
possible to overlook the pious, God-fearing spirit of. his 
sailors; we realise that they regarded themselves as 
divinely inspired to carry their language, the name of 
their Queen, their weapons, and their dauntless bravery 
wherever there was Spaniard or danger. 

Hakluyt’s works have provided material for many late 
writers both in prose and verse. The account of the last 
fight of the Revenge, for example, suggested Tennyson’s fine 
poem, and Kingsley’s Westward Ho is full of reminiscences 
of Hakluyt. 
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The voyage of Prince Edward, the son of King Henry 
III., into Asia, in the year 1270. 


Asout the year of our Lord, 1267 Octobonus the Pope’s 
Legate being in England, Prince Edward the son of 
King Henry, and divers other noblemen of England 
took upon them the Cross upon St. John Baptist’s day, 
by the said Legate’s hands, at Northampton, to the 
relief of the Holy Land, and the subversion of the 
enemies of the Cross of Christ. 

For which purpose,.and for the better furnishing of 
the Prince towards the journey, there was granted him 
a subsidy throughout all the realm, and in the month 
of May, in the year of our Lord 1270, he began to set 
forward. 

At Michaelmas following, he with his company came 
to Aiguemortes, which is from Marseilles eight leagues 
westward, and there taking ship again (having a merry 
and prosperous wind), within ten days arrived at Tunis, - 
where he was with great joy welcomed, and entertained 
of the Christian princes that there were to this purpose 
assembled : as of Philip, the French King, whose father 
Lodovicus died a little before; of Carolus, the King of 
Sicily; and the two Kings of Navarre and Aragon; 
and as this lord Edward came thither for his father the 
King of England, thither came also Henry the son of 
. King of Germany for his father, who, at his return 
rom the voyage, was slain in a chapel at Viterbo. 


II.N. A 
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When Prince Edward demanded of these kings and 
princes what was to be done, they answered him again 
and said: The prince of this city and the province 
adjoining to the same hath been accustomed to pay 
tribute unto the King of Sicily every year: and now for 
that the same hath been for the space of seven years 
unpaid, and more, therefore we thought good to make 
invasion upon him. But the king knowing the same 
tribute to be but justly demanded, had now, according 
to our own desire, satisfied for the time past, and also 
paid his tribute beforehand. 

Then said he: My Lords, what is this to the purpose ? 
Are we not here all assembled, and have taken upon 
us the Lord’s character to fight against the infidels and 
enemies of Christ? What mean you then to conclude 
a peace with them? God forbid that we should do so, 
for now the land is plain and hard, so that we may 
approach to the Holy City of Jerusalem. 

Then said they: Now have we made a league with 
them, neither is it lawful for us to break the same. 
But let us return again to Sicily, and when the winter 
is past, we may take shipping to Acre. 

But this counsel nothing at all liked him, neither did 
he shew himself well pleased therewith; but after he 
had made them a princely banquet, he went into his 
closet, or privy chamber, from amongst them, neither 
would be partaker of any of that wicked money which 
they had taken. They, notwithstanding, continuing 
their purpose, at the next merry wind took shipping, and 
for want of ships left 200 of their men on shore, crying 
out and piteously lamenting for the peril and hazard 
of death that they were in; wherewith Prince Edward, 
being somewhat moved to compassion, came back again 
to the land, and received and stowed them in his own 
ships, being the last that went aboard. 

Within seven days after, they arrived in the kingdom 
of Sicily, over against the city Trapes, casting their 
anchors a league. from thence within the sea, for that 
their ships were of great burden, and throughly 
fraught; and from the haven of the city they sent ovt 
barges and boats to receive and bring such of the 
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nobility to land as would, but their horses, for the most 
part, and all their armour they kept still within board. 

At length towards the evening the sea began to be 
rough, and increased to a great tempest and a mighty, 
insomuch that their ships were beaten one against 
another’s sides, and drowned there was of them, at that 
tempest, lying at anchor, more than 120 with all their 
armour and munition, with innumerable souls besides, 
and that wicked money also which they had taken 
before, likewise perished and was lost. 

But the tempest hurt not so much as one ship of 
Prince Edward’s, who had in number thirteen; nor yet 
had one man lost thereby, for that (as it may be pre- 
supposed) he consented not to the wicked counsel of 
the rest. 

When in the morning the princes and kings came to 
the sea side, and saw all their ships drowned, and saw 
their men and horses in great number cast upon the 
ground drowned, they had full heavy hearts, as well 
they might; for of all their ships and mariners, which 
were in number 1500, besides the common soldiers, 
there was no more saved than the mariners of one only 
ship, and they in this wise: 

There was in that ship a good and wise matron, a 
Countess, or an Earl’s wife, who perceiving the tempest 
to grow, and fearing herself, called to her the master 
of the ship, and asked him whether in attempting to 
the shore it were not possible to save themselves. He 
answered that to save the ship it was impossible; how- 
beit the men that were therein by God’s help he doubted 
not. Then said the Countess: For the ship force: no 
whit, save the souls therein, and have to thee double 
the value of the ship. Who immediately hoisting the 
sails with all force, ran the ship aground so near the 
shore as was possible, so that with the vehemency of 
the weather and force he came withal, he brast the ship 
and saved all that was within the same, as he had 
shewed and said before. 

Then the kings and princes (altering their purpose 
after this so great a shipwreck) returned home again 
every one unto their own lands; only Edward the son 
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of the King of England, remained behind with his men 
and ships, which the Lord had saved and preserved. 

Then Prince Edward, renovating his purpose, took 
shipping again, and within fifteen days after Easter, 
arrived he at Acre, and went a-land, taking with him 
a thousand of the best soldiers and most expert, and 
tarried there a whole month, refreshing both his men 
and horses, and that in this space he might learn and 
know the secrets of the land. After this he took with 
him 6 or 7ooo soldiers, and marched 20 miles from 
Acre and took Nazareth, and those that he found 
there he slew, and afterward returned again to Acre. 
But their enemies following after them, thinking to 
have set upon them at some strait or other advantage, 
were espied by the Prince, and returning upon them 
gave a charge, and slew many of them, and the rest 
they put to flight. 

After this, about midsummer, when the Prince had 
understanding that the Saracens began to gather at 
Cakow, which was forty miles from Acre, he, marching 
thither, set upon them very early in the morning, and 
slew of them more than 1000; the rest he put to flight 
~ and took rich spoils, marching forward till they came 
to a castle named Castrum Perigrinorum, situate upon 
the sea coast, and tarried there that \night, and the 
next day they returned again toward Acre. 

In the mean season, the King of Jerusalem sent unto 
the noblemen of Cyprus, desiring them to come with 
speed to aid the Christians; but they would not come, 
saying they would keep their own land, and go no 
further. Then Prince Edward sent unto them, desiring 
that at his request they would come and join in aid 
with him; who immediately thereupon came unto him 
with great preparation and furniture for the wars, 
saying, that at his commandment they were bound to 
do no less, for that his predecessors were sometimes the 
governors of that their land, and that they ought always 
to shew their fidelity to the kings of England. 

Then the Christians, being herewith animated, made 
a third voyage or road, and came as far as the forte 
called Vincula Sancti Petri, and to S. Georgius, and 
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when" they had slain certain there, not finding any to 
make resistance against them, they retired again from 
whence they came. When thus the fame of Prince 
Edward grew amongst his enemies, and that they began 

~ to stand in doubt of them, they devised among them- 

-\selves how by some policy they might circumvent him, 
‘and betray him. Whereupon the prince and admiral 
of Joppa sent unto him, feigning himself, under great 
deceit, willing to become a Christian, and that he would 
draw with him a great number besides, so that they 
might be honourably entertained and used of the 
Ghristians. This talk pleased the Prince well, and per- 
suaded him to finish the thing he had so well begun, 
by writing again; who also by the same messenger sent 
and wrote back unto him divers times about the same 
matter, whereby no mistrust should spring. 

This messenger (saith mine author) was one ex caute 
nutritis, one of the stony hearted, that neither feared 
God nor dreaded death. 

The fifth time when this messenger came, and was 
of the Prince’s servants searched, according to the 
manner and custom, what weapon he had about him, 
as also his purse, that not so much as a knife could 
be seen about him, he was had up into the Prince’s 
chamber, and after his reverence done, he pulled out 
certain letters, which he delivered from his lord, as he 
had done others before. This was about eight days 
after Whitsuntide, upon a Tuesday, somewhat before 
night, at which time the Prince was laid upon his bed 
bareheaded, in his jerkin, for the great heat and 
intemperance of the weather. 

When the Prince had read the letters, it appeared 
by them that upon the Saturday next following, his 
lord would be there ready to accomplish all that he had 
written and promised. The report of these news by 
the Prince to the standers-by liked them well, who drew 
somewhat back to consult thereof amongst themselves. 
In the meantime, the messenger kneeling, and making 
his obeisance to the Prince (questioning further with 
shim), put his hand to his belt, as though he would have 
pulled out some secret letters, and suddenly he pulled 
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out an envenomed knife, thinking to have stroken the 
Prince therewith, as he lay; but the Prince, lifting up 
his hand to defend the blow, was stricken a great wound 
into the arm, and being about to fetch another stroke 
at him, the Prince again with his foot took him such 
a blow that he felled him to the ground. With that 
the Prince gat him by the hand, and with such violence 
wrasted the knife from him, that he hurt himself there- 
with on the forehead, and immediately thrust the same 
into the messenger and striker, and slew him. 

The Prince’s servants being in the next chamber not 
far off, hearing the bustling, came with great haste 
running in, and finding the messenger lying dead in 
the floor, one of them took up a stool, and beat out his 
brains ; whereat the Prince was wroth for that he stroke 
a dead man, and one that was killed before. 

But the rumour of this accident, as it was strange, 
so it soon went throughout aH the Court, and from 
thence among the common people, for which they were 
very heavy, and greatly discouraged. To him came 
also the Captain of the Temple, and brought him a 
costly and precious drink against poison; lest the venom 
of the knife should penetrate the lively blood, and in 
blaming wise said unto him: ‘ Did I not tell your Grace 
before of the deceit and subtlety of this people? Not- 
withstanding,’ said he, ‘let your Grace take a good 
heart, you shall not die of this wound, my life for yours.’ 
But straightway the surgeons and physicians were sent 
for, and the Prince was dressed, and within few days 
after, the wound began to putrefy, and the flesh to look 
dead and black; whereupon they that were about the 
Prince began to mutter among themselves, and were 
very sad and heavy. 

Which thing he himself perceiving, said unto them : 
‘Why mutter you thus among yourselves? What see 
you in me? Can I not be healed? Tell me the truth, 
be ye not afraid.” Whereupon one said unto him: ‘ And 
it like your Grace you may be healed, we mistrust not, 
but yet it will be very painful for you to suffer.’ 

‘May suffering,’ said he again, ‘restore health? 
‘Yea,’ saith the other, ‘on pain of losing my head.’ 
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‘Then,’ said the Prince, ‘I commit myself unto you, 
do with me what you think good.’ 

Then said one of the physicians: ‘Is there any of your 
nobles in whom your Grace reposeth special trust?’ 

To whom the Prince answered ‘ Yea,’ naming certain 
of the noblemen that stood about him. 

Then said the physician to the two whom the Prince 
first named, the Lord Edmund, and the Lord John 
Voisie : ‘And do you also faithfully love your lord and 
prince ?’ who answered both : ‘ Yea, undoubtedly.’ Then 
said he: ‘Take you away this gentlewoman and lady 
(meaning his wife) and let her not see her lord and 
husband till such time as I will you thereunto. ’ Where- 
upon they took her from the Prince’s presence, crying 
out, and wringing her hands. 

Then said they unto her: ‘Be you contented good 
Lady and Madam; it is better that one woman should 
weep a little while, than that all the realm of England 
should weep a great season.’ 

Then on the morrow they cut out all the dead and 
envenomed flesh out of the Prince’s arm, and threw it 
from them, and said unto him: ‘How cheereth your 
Grace? We promise you within these fifteen days, you 
shall shew yourself abroad (if God permit) upon your 
horseback, whole and well as ever you were.’ And 
according to the promise he made the Prince, it came 
to pass, to the no little comfort and admiration of all 
his subjects. 

When the great Soldan heard thereof, and that the 
Prince was yet alive, he could scarcely believe the same, 
and sending unto him three of his nobles and princes, 
excused himself by them, calling his God to witness 
that the same was done neither by him nor his consent; 
which princes and messengers standing aloof off from 
the king’s son, worshipping him, fell flat upon the 
ground. ‘ You,’ said the Prince, ‘do reverence me, but 
yet you love me not.’ But they understood him not, 
because he spake in English unto them, speaking by 
an interpreter. Nevertheless, he honourably enter- 
stained them, and sent them away in peace. 

Thus when Prince Edward had been eighteen months - 
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in Acre, he took shipping about the Assumption of our 
Lady, as we call it, returning homeward; and after 
seven weeks he arrived in Sicily at Trapes, and from 
thence travelled through the midst of Apulia till he came 
to Rome, where he was of the Pope honourably enter- , 
tained. : 

From thence he came into France, whose fame and 
noble prowess was then much bruited among the 
common people, and envied of the nobility, especially 
of the Earl of Chalons, who thought to have entrapped 
him and his company. But Prince Edward continued 
forth his journey to Paris, and was there of the French 
king honourably entertained. And after certain days 
he went thence unto Gascony, where he tarried till that 
he heard of the death of the king his father, at which 
time he came home, and was crowned King of England, 
in the year of our Lord 1274. 
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The voyage wherein Osep Napea, the Muscovite Ambas- 
sador, returned home into his country, with his 
entertainment at his arrival at Kholmogory; and a 
large description of the manners of the country. 


Tue 12 of May, in the year of our ord 1557, there 
departed from Gravesend four good ships, well appointed 
for merchants, which were presently bound into the bay 
of St. Nicholas in Russia; with which ships was trans- 
ported, or carried home, one Osep Gregorivich Napea, 
who was sent messenger from the Emperor and great 
Duke of Muscovy. 

The four ships were these whose names follow, viz. : 


The Primrose, admiral. 
The John Evangelist, vice-admiral. 
The Anne, and The Trinity, attendants. 


The 13 of July, the foresaid four ships came to an 
anchor in the bay of St. Nicholas, before an abbey, 
called the Abbey of St. Nicholas; whereas the said 
messenger, Osep Gregorivich Napea, went ashore, and 
as many Englishmen as came to serve the Emperor 
remained with him at the abbey for the space of six 
days, until he had gotten all his things ashore, and 
laden the same in barques to go up the river Dwina 
unto Vologda, which is by water 1000 versts, and every 
verst is about three-quarters of an English mile. 

The 20 of July we departed from St. Nicholas, and 
the 24 of the same, we came to Kholmogory, where we 
remained eight days; and the said messenger was there 
of all his acquaintance welcomed home, and had presents 

y innumerable sent unto him, but it was nothing but meat 
e and_drink. ‘Some sent white bread, some rye bread, 
and some buttered bread and pancakes, beef, mutton, 
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bacon, eggs, butter, fish, swans, geese, ducks, hens, 
and all manner of victuals, both fish and flesh, in the 
best manner that the rude people could devise; for 
among them these presents were highly esteemed. 

The 29 of July we departed from Kholmogory, and 
the 14 of August we came to Ustiug, where we remained 
one day, and changed our barques or boats. | 

The 27 of August we came to Vologda, where we 
remained four days unlading the barques, and lading 
our chests and things in small waggons, with one horse 
in, a-piece; which in their tongue are called “ telegas,” 
and with these “telegas” they carried our stuff from 
Vologda unto the Moscow, which is 500 versts; and we 
were upon the same way fourteen days, for we went no 
faster than the telegas. 

There are three great towns between Moscow and . 
Vologda, that is to say Yeroslavl, Rostoff, and Pera- 
slavl. Upon one side of Yeroslavl runneth a famous 
river which is called Volga. It runneth into the Caspian 
Sea, and it divideth itself before it come into the Mare 
Caspian in fifty parts or more; and near unto the same 
sea there stands a great city called Bokhara, the inhabi- 
tants of the which are called by the same name. 

The people of the said city do traffic unto the city of 
Moscow. Their commodities are spices; musk, amber-- 
gris, rhubarb, with other drugs.. They bring also many 
furs which they buy in Siberia coming towards the 
Moscow; the said people are of the sect of Mahomet. 

The 12 of September we came unto the city of 
Moscow, where we were brought by Napea, and two 
of the Emperor’s gentlemen unto a large house, where 
every one of us had his chamber appointed. 

The 14 of September we were commanded to come 
unto the Emperor, and immediately after our coming, 
we were brought into his presence, unto whom each 
of us did his duty accordingly, and kissed his right hand, 
His Majesty sitting in his chair of state, with his crown 
on his head, and a staff of goldsmith’s work in his left 
hand, well garnished with rich and costly stones. And 
when we had all kissed his hand and done our duties, 
His Majesty did declare by his interpreter that we were 
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all welcome unto him, and unto his country, and there- 
upon willed us to dine with him. ~ That day we gave 
thanks unto His Majesty, and so departed until the 
dinner was ready. 

When dinner time approached, we were brought 


again into the Emperor’s dining chamber, where we 


were set on one side of a table that stood over against 
the Emperor’s table, to the end that he might well 
behold us all; and when we came into the foresaid 
chamber, we found there ready set these tables follow- 
ing : 

First at the upper end of one table were set the 
Emperor His Majesty, his brother, and the Emperor of 
Kazan, which is prisoner. About two yards lower sat 
the Emperor of Kazan’s son, being a child of five years 
of age, and beneath him sat the most part of the 
Emperor’s noblemen. 

And at another table near unto the Emperor’s table, 
there was set a monk all alone, which was in all points 
as well served as the Emperor. At another table sat 
another kind of people called Circassians, which the 
Emperor entertaineth for men of war to serve against 
his enemies. Of which people and of their country | 
will hereafter make mention. 

All the tables aforesaid were covered only with salt 
and bread; and after that we had sitten a while, the 
Emperor sent unto every one of us a piece of bread, 
which were given and delivered unto every man severally 
by these words: The Emperor and great Duke giveth 
thee bread this day; and in like manner three or four 
times before dinner was ended, he sent unto every man 
drink, which was given by these words: The Emperor 
and great Duke giveth thee to drink. All the tables 
aforesaid were served in vessels of pure and fine gold, 
as well basons and ewers, platters, dishes, and saucers ; 
as also of great pots, with an innumerable sort of small 
drinking pots of divers fashions, whereof a great 
number were set with stones. As for costly meats, I 
have many times seen better ; but for change of wines, 
and divers sorts of meads, it was wonderful; for there 
was not left at any time so much void room on the 


of - 
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table, that one cup more might have been set, and as 
far as I could perceive, all the rest were in like manner 
served. 

In the dinner time there came in six_singers which 
Stood in the midst of the chamber, and their faces 2 
towards the Emperor, who sang there before dinner 
was ended three several songs, whose songs or voices 
delighted our ears little or nothing. 

The Emperor never putteth morsel of meat in his 
mouth but he first blesseth it himself, and in like manner 
as often as he drinketh; for after his manner he is very 
religious, and he esteemeth his religious men above his 
noble men. 

This dinner continued about the space of five hours, 
which being ended, and the tables taken up, we came 
into the midst of the chamber, where we did reverence 
unto the Emperor’s Majesty, and then he delivered unto 
every one of us with his own hand a cup of mead, which 
when every man had received and drunk a quantity 
thereof, we were licensed to depart, and so ended that 
dinner. And because the Emperor would have us to 
be merry, he sent to our lodging the same evening three 
barrels of mead of sundry sorts, of the quantity in all 
of one hogshead. 

The 16 day of September the Emperor sent home 
unto our lodging for every of us a Tartary horse to 
ride from place to place as we had occasion, for that 
«the streets of Moscow are very foul and miry in the 
summer. 

The 18 of September there was given unto master © 
Standish, doctor in physic, and the rest of our men of 
our occupations, certain furred gowns of branched 
velvet and gold, and some of red damask, of which 
master Doctor’s gown was furred with sables, and the 
rest were furred, some with white ermine, and some 
with gray squirrel, and all faced and edged round about 
with black beaver. 

The 1 of October in the morning we were commanded 
to come unto the Emperor’s court, and when we came 
thither, we were brought unto the Emperor, unto whom e 
we did our duties accordingly ; whereupon he willed 
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us to dine with him that day; and so with thanks unto 
His Majesty, we departed until dinner time, at which 
time we came and found the tables covered with bread 
and salt as at the first. And after that we were all 


‘ set upon one side of the table, the Emperor’s Majesty, 


according to his accustomed manner, sent unto every 


“man a piece of bread by some of the dukes which 


attended on his highness. 

And whereas the 14 of September we were served 
in vessels of gold, we were now served in vessels of 
isilver, and yet not so abundantly as was the first of 
igold. They brought drink unto the table in silver bowls 
which contained at the least six gallons apiece, and 
every man had a small silver cup to drink in, and 
another to dip or to take his drink out of the great 
bowl withal. The dinner being ended, the Emperor 
gave unto every one of us a cup with mead, which when 
we had received, we gave thanks and departed. 

Moreover, whensoever the Emperor’s pleasure is that 
any stranger shall dine with him, he doth send for them 
in the morning, and when they come before him, he 
with his own mouth biddeth them to dinner, and this 
order he always observeth. 

The 10 of October the Emperor gave unto Master 
Standish seventy roubles in money, and to the rest of 
our men of occupations thirty roubles apiece. 

The 3 of November we dined again with the Emperor, 
where we were served as before. 

The 6 of December, being St. Nicholas’ day, we 
dined again at the Emperor’s, for that is one of the 
principal feasts which the Muscovites hold. We were 
served in silver vessels and ordered in all points as 
before, and it was past seven of the clock at night before 
dinner was ended. 

The Emperor’s Majesty useth every year, in the 
month of December, to have all his ordnance that 1s 
in the city of Moscow carried into the field which is 
without the suburbs of the city, and there to have it 
‘planted and bent upon two houses of wood filled within 
ewith earth; against which two houses there were two 
fair white marks set up, at which marks they discharge 
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all their ordnance, to the end the Emperor may see 
what his gunners can do. They have fair ordnance of 
brass of all sorts, bases, falcons, minions, sakers, 
culverins, cannons double and royal, basilisks long and 


large; they have six great pieces whose shot is a yard, 


of height, which shot a man may easily discern as 
they flee; they have also a great many of’ mortar 
pieces or pot guns, out of which pieces they shoot wild 
fire. 

The 12 of December the Emperor’s Majesty and all 
his nobility came into the field on horseback, in most 
goodly order, having very fine jennets and Turkey 
horses, garnished with gold and _ silver abundantly. 
The Emperor’s Majesty had on him a gown of rich 
tissue, and a cap of scarlet on his head, set not only 
with pearls, but also with a great number of rich and 
costly stones; his noblemen were all in gowns of cloth 
of gold, which did ride before him in good order by 
three and three, and before them there went 5000 arque- 
busiers, which went five and five in a rank in very 
good order, every of them carrying his gun upon his 
left shoulder, and his match in his right hand, and in 
this order they marched into the field whereas the fore- 
said ordnance was planted. 

And before the Emperor’s Majesty came into the field, 
there was a certain stage made of small poles, which 
was a quarter of a mile long; and about threescore 
yards off from the stage of poles were certain pieces 
of ice of two foot thick, and six foot high set up, which 
rank of ice was as long as the stage of poles; and as 
soon as the Emperor’s Majesty came into the field, the 
arquebusiers went upon the stage of poles, where they 
settled themselves in order. And when the Emperor’s 
Majesty was settled where he would be, and where he 
might see all the ordnance discharged and shot off, the 
-arquebusiers began to shoot off at the bank of ice, as 
though it had been in any skirmish or battle, who 
‘ceased not shooting until they had beaten all the ice 
flat on the ground. 


After the hand-guns they shot off their wild-fire up 


into the air, which was a goodly sight to behold. And 


' 
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after this they began to discharge the small pieces of 
brass, beginning with the smallest, and so orderly 
bigger and bigger, until the last and biggest. When 
they had shot them all off, they began to charge them 
again, and so shot them all off three times after the 
first order, beginning with the smallest, and ending 
with the greatest. And note that before they had ended 
their shooting, the two houses that were shot amato were 
beaten _in pieces, and yet they were strong] ade of 
wood and filled with earth, being at the least thirty foot 
thick. This triumph being ended, the Emperor de- 
parted and rode home in the same order that he came 
forth into the field. The ordnance is discharged every 
year in the month of December, according to the order 
before mentioned. 

On Christmas day we were all willed to dine with 
the Emperor’s Majesty, where for bread, meat, and 
drink, we were served as at other times before; but 
for goodly and rich plate, we never saw the like or so 
much before. There dined that day in the Emperor’s 
presence above 500 strangers, and 200 Russians, and 
all they were served in vessels of gold, and that as 
much as could stand one by another upon the tables. 
Besides this there were four cupboards garnished with 
goodly plate both of gold and silver. Among the which 
there were twelve barrels of silver, containing above 
twelve gallons apiece, and at each end of every barrel 
were six hoops of fine gold. This dinner continued 
about six hours. 

Every year upon the 12 day, they use to bless or 
sanctify the river Moskva, which runneth through the 
city of Moscow, after this manner : 

First they make a square hole in the ice, about three 
_{fathoms large every way, which is trimmed about the 
‘sides and edges with white boards. Then about nine 

of the clock they come out of the church with procession 

towards the river in this wise: 
First and foremost there go certain young men with 
wax tapers burning, and one carrying a great lantern. 
eThen follow certain banners, then the Cross, then the 
images of our Lady, of St. Nicholas, and of other saints, 
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which images men carry upon their shoulders. After 
the images follow certain priests to the number of 100 
or more; after them the Metropolitan, who is led 
between two priests, and after the Metropolitan came 
the Emperor with his crown upon his head, and after 
His Majesty all his noblemen orderly. | 

Thus they followed the procession unto the water, 
and when they came unto the hole that was made, the 
priests set themselves in order round about it. And 
at one side of the same pool there was a scaffold of 
boards made, upon which stood a fair chair in which 
the Metropolitan was set, but the Emperor’s Majesty 
stood upon the ice. 

After this the priests began to sing, to bless, and to 
cense, and did their service; and so by that time that 
they had done, the water was holy, which being sancti- 
fied, the Metropolitan took a little thereof in his hands, 
and cast it on the Emperor, likewise upon certain of 
the dukes; and then they returned again to the church 
with the priests that sat about the water. But that 
press that there was about the water when the Emperor 
was gone was wonderful to behold, for there came above 
5000 pots to be filled of that water, for that Muscovite 
which hath no part of that water thinks himself un- 
happy. v | 

And very many went into the water, both men, 
women, and children. After the press was a little gone, 
the Emperor’s jennets and horses were brought to drink 
of the same water, and likewise many other men 
brought their horses thither to drink, and by that means 
they make their horses holy as themselves. 

All these ceremonies being ended, we went to the 
Emperor to dinner, where we were served in vessels of 
silver, and in all other points as we had been before- 
time. 

_ The Russians begin their Lent always eight weeks 
before Easter. The first week they eat eggs, milk, 
cheese, and butter, and make great cheer with pan- 
cakes and such other things, one friend visiting another ; 
and from the same Sunday until our Shrove-Sunday, 
there are but few Russians sober, but they are drunk 
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day by day, and it is accounted for no reproach or shame 
among them. 

The next week, being our first week of Lent, or our 
cleansing week, beginning our Shrove-Sunday, they 
make and keep a great fast. It is reported, and the 
*seople do verily believe, that the Metropolitan neither 
eateth nor drinketh any manner of thing for the space 
of seven days; and they say that there are many 
religious men which do the like. 

The Emperor’s Majesty eateth but one morsel of 
bread, and drinketh but one draught of drink once in 
the day during that week, and all men that are of any 
reputation come not out of their houses during that 
time, so that the streets are almost void of company, 
saving a few poor folks which wander to and fro. Fhe 
other six weeks they keep as we do ours, but not one 
of them will eat either butter, cheese, eggs, or milk. 

On Palm Sunday, they have a very solemn procession 
in this manner following : 

First they have a tree of a good bigness, which 1S 
made fast upon two sleds, as though it were growing 
there, and it is hanged with apples, raisins, figs, and 
dates, and with many other fruits abundantly. In the 
midst of the same tree stand five boys in white vestures, 
which sing in the tree before the procession. After 
this there followed certain young men with wax tapers 
in their hands burning, and a great lantern that all the 
light should not go out. After gyem followed two with 
long banners, and six with ro plates set upon long 
staves; the plates were of copper, very full of holes, 
and thin. Then followed six carrying painted images 
upon their shoulders. After the images followed certain 
priests to the number of 1oo or more, with goodly 
vestures, whereof ten or twelve are of white damask 
set and embroidered round about with fair and orient 
pearls, as great as peas, and among them certain sap- 
phires and other stones. After them followed the one 
half of the Emperor’s noblemen; then cometh the 
Emperor’s Majesty and the Metropolitan, after this 
manner : 

First there is a horse covered with white linen cloth 
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down to the ground, his ears being made long with the 
same cloth, like to an ass’ ears. Upon this horse the 
Metropolitan sitteth sidelong like a woman. In his lap 
lieth a fair book with a crucifix of goldsmith’s work 
upon the cover, which he holdeth fast with his left hand; 
and in his right hand he hath a cross of gold, with 
which cross he ceaseth not to bless the people as he 
rideth. 

There are to the number of thirty men which spread 
abroad their garments before the horse, and as soon 
as the horse is past over any of them, they take them 
up again, and run before and spread them again, so 
that the horse doth alway go on some of them. They 
which spread the garments are all priests’ sons, and 
for their labours the Emperor giveth unto them new 
garments. 

One of the Emperor’s noblemen leadeth the horse 
by the head, but the Emperor himself, going on foot, 
leadeth the horse by the end of the rein of his bridle 
with one of his hands, and in the other of his hands 
he had a branch of a palm tree. After this followed the 
rest of the Emperor’s noblemen and gentlemen with a 
great number of other people. In this order they went 
from one church to another within the castle, about the 
distance of two flights’ shot, and so returned again to 
the Emperor’s church, when they made an end of their 
service. Which being done, the Emperor’s Majesty. 
and certain of his noblemen went to the Metropolitan 
his house to dinner, where of delicate fishes and good 
drinks there was no lack. | 

The rest of this week until Easter day they kept very 
solemnly, continuing in their houses for the most part, 
and upon Monday or Thursday the Emperor doth always 
use to receive the Sacrament, and so do most of his 
nobles. 

Upon Good Friday they continue all the day in con- 
templation and prayers, and they use every year on 
Good Friday to let loose a prisoner in the stead of 
Barabbas. The night following they go to the church 
where they sleep until the next morning, and at Easter 
they have the Resurrection, and after every of the Lents 
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they eat flesh the next week following, Friday, Saturday 
and all. 


They use it, as they say, for_a_great love, and in 


token of the Resurrection whereof they rejoice. For 


licence them to depart, but also granted unto master 
Jenkinson his letters, under his great seal, unto all 
princes through whose dominions master Jenkinson 
should have occasion to pass, that he might the sooner 
and quietlier pass by means thereof. Which being 
granted, master Jenkinson and Gray lowly submitted 
tleemselves, thanking His Majesty. So the Emperor 
gave unto either of them a cup of mead to drink, and 
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willed them to depart at their pleasure in God’s 
peace. 

The 14 of April in the morning, when master Gray 
and I were ready to depart towards England, the 
Chancellors sent unto us, and willed us to come to 
their office in the Chancery, where at our coming they 
Shewed us a great number of the Emperor’s jewels, 
and rich robes, willing us to mark and behold them 
well, to the end that at our arrival in England, we 
might report what we had seen there. 

The chiefest was His Majesty’s crown, being close 
under the top very fairly wrought; in mine opinion the 
workmanship of so much gold few men can amend. It 
was adorned and decked with rich and precious stones 
abundantly, among the which, one was a ruby, which 
stood a handful higher than the top of the crown upon 
a small wire; it was as big as a good bean. The same 
crown was lined with a fair black sable, worth by report 
40 roubles. 

We saw all His Majesty’s robes, which were very 
richly set with stones. They shewed us many other 
great stones of divers kinds, but the most part of them 
were uneven, in manner as they came out of the work; 
for they do more esteem the greatness of stones, than 
the proportion of them. 

We saw two goodly gowns which were as heavy as 
a man could easily carry, all set with pearls over and 
over; the guards or borders round about them were 
garnished with sapphires and other good stones abund- 
antly. One of the same gowns was very rich, for the 
pearls were very large, round, and orient. As for the, 
rest of his gowns and garments, they were of rich tissue 
and cloth of gold, and all furred with very black sables. 

When we had sufficiently perused all these things, 
they willed master Gray at his arrival in England, to 
provide, if he could, such jewels and rich clothes as he 
had seen there, and better if he could, declaring that 
the Emperor would gladly bestow his money upon such 
thing's. 

So we took our leave the same time, and departed 
towards Vologda immediately. 
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The manners, usages and ceremonies of the Russians. 
Of the Emperor. 


Tue Emperor’s name in their tongue is Ivan Vasilivich, 
hat is as much as to say, as John the son of Vasil, 
and by his princely state he is called Otesara, as his 
predecessors have been before, which, to interpret, 1S 
a king that giveth not tribute to any man. And this 
word ‘ otesara,’ His Majesty’s interpreters have of late 
days interpreted to be Emperor, so that now he is called 
Emperor, and great Duke of all Russia, etc. Before 
his father, they were neither called emperors nor kings, 
but only Ruese Velike, that is to say, great Duke. And 
as this Emperor, which now is Ivan Vasilivich doth 
exceed his predecessors in name, that is, from a duke 
to an emperor, even so much by report he doth exceed 
them in stoutness of courage and valiantness, and a 
great deal more; for he is no more afraid of his 
enemies, which are not few, than the hobby of the 
larks. 

His enemies, with whom he hath wars for the most 
part, are these: Lithuania, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Livonia, the Crimmes, Nagayans, and the whole nations 
of the Tartars, which are a stout and hardy people as 
any under the sun. 

This Emperor useth great familiarity, as well unto 
all his nobles and subjects, as also unto strangers which 
serve him, either in his wars, or in occupations; for 
his pleasure is that they should dine oftentimes in the 
year in his presence; and besides that, he is oftentimes 
abroad, either at one church or another, and walking 
with his noblemen abroad. And by this means he is 
not only beloved of his nobles and commons, but had 
also in great dread and fear through all his dominions, 
(so that I think no prince in Christendom is more feared 
of his own than he is, nor yet better beloved. Tor if 
he bid any of his dukes go, they will run; if he give 
any. evil or angry word to any of them, the party will 
not come into His Majesty’s presence again of a long 
time, if he be not sent for, but will feign him to be 
very sick, and will let the hair of his head grow very 
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long, without either cutting or shaving, which is an 
evident token that he is in the Emperor’s displeasure. 
lor when they be in their prosperity, they account it 
a shame to wear long hair, in consideration whereof 
they use to have their heads shaven. y 

His Majesty heareth all complaints himself, and with 
his own mouth giveth sentence and judgement of all 
matters, and that with expedition; but religious matters 
he meddleth not withal, but referreth them wholly unto 
the Metropolitan. 

His Majesty retaineth and well rewardeth all strangers 
that come to serve him, and especially men of war. | 

He delighteth not greatly in hawking, hunting, or any 
other pastime, nor in hearing instruments or music, but 
setteth all his whole delight upon two things : first, to 
serve God (as undoubtedly he is very devout in his 
religion), and the second, how to subdue and conquer 
' his enemies. 

He hath abundance of gold and silver in his own hands 
or treasury; but the most part of his know not a crown 
from a counter, nor gold from copper, they are so much 
cumbered therewithal, and he that is worth 2.3; Ora 
groats, is a rich man. 


Of their religious men. 


Tue Metropolitan is next unto God, our Lady and St. 
Nicholas excepted; for the Emperor’s Majesty judgeth 
and affirmeth him to be of higher dignity than himself : 
for that, said he, he is God’s spiritual officer, and I, the 
Emperor, am his temporal officer; and therefore his 
Majesty submitteth himself unto him in many things 
concerning religious matters, as in leading the Metro- 
» politan’s horse upon Palm Sunday, and giving “him leave 
to sit on a chair upon the twelfth day, when the river 
Moskva was in blessing, his Majesty standing on the 
ice. 

All matters of religion are reformed by the Metro- 
politan; he heareth the causes and giveth sentence as 
himself listeth, and is authorised so to do, whether it be 
to whip, hang, or burn; his will must needs be fulfilled. 

They have both monks, friars, and nuns, with a 
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Berenber of great and rich monasteries. They keep great 
hospitality, and do relieve much poor people day by day. 
I have been in one of the monasteries, called Troietes ; 
which is walled about with brick very strongly, like a 
castle, and much ordnance of brass upon the walls of 
the same. They told me themselves that there are 700 
brethren of them which belong unto that house. The 
most part of the lands, towns, and villages, which are 
within 40 miles of it, belong unto the same. They 
shewed me the church, wherein were as many imag 
as could hang about or upon the walls of the church 
round about; and even the roof of the church was 
painted full of images. The chief image was of our 
Lady, which was garnished with gold, rubies, sapphires 
and other rich stones abundantly. In the midst of the 

echurch stood 12 wax tapers of 2 yards long, and a 

fathom about in bigness, and there stands a kettle full 

of wax with about 100 weight, wherein there is always 
the wick of a candle burning, as it were a lamp which 
goeth not out day nor night. 

They shewed me a coffin covered with cloth of gold, 
which stood upon one side within their church, in which 
they told me lay a holy man, who never ate or drank, 
and yet that he liveth. And they told me (supposing 
that I had believed them) that he healed many diseases, 
and giveth the blind their sight, with many other 
miracles. But I was hard of belief because I saw him 
work no miracle whilst I was there. 

After this they brought me into their cellars, and made 
me taste of divers kinds of drinks, both wine and beer, 

» mead and kvass, of sundry colours and kinds. Such 
\abundance of drink as they have in their cellars, I do 
‘suppose few princes have more, or so much at once. 
~ Their barrels, or vessels, are of an unmeasurable 
bigness and size. Some of them are 3 yards long, and 
more, and 2 yards, and more, broad in their heads. 
They contain 6 or 7 tuns apiece. They have none in 

- their cellars of their own making that are less than a 
tun. They have 9 or io great vaults which are full of 
those barrels which are seldom removed; for they have 
trunks which come down through the roof of the vaults 
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in sundry places, through which they pour drink down, 
having the cask right under it to receive the same, for it 
should be a great trouble to bring it all down the stairs. 


The same monks are as great merchants as any in the 
land of Russia, and do occupy buying and selling as 
much as any other men, and have boats which pass to 
and fro, in the rivers, with merchandise from place to 
place where any of their country do traffic. 

They eat no flesh during their lives, as it is reported; 
but upon Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday it is lawful for them to eat eggs, butter, 
cheese, and milk, and at all times to eat fish; and after 
this sort they lead their lives : 

‘ They wear all black garments, and so do none other 
in all the land but at that abbey only. They have no 
‘ preachers, no, not one in all the land, to instruct the 
people, so that there are many, and the most part of the 
poor in the country, who if one ask them how many 
gods there be, they will say a great many, meaning that 
every image which they have is a god. For all the 
country, and the Emperor’s Majesty himself will bless 
and bow, and knock their heads before their images, 
insomuch that they will cry earnestly unto their images 
to help them to the things which they need. All men 
are bound by their law to have those images in their 
houses, and over every gate in all their towns and cities 
are images set up, unto which the people bow and bend, 
and knock their heads against the ground before them. 
As often as they come by any church or cross they do in 
like manner. And when they come to any house, they 
bless themselves three or four times before they will 
salute any man in the house. 

They reckon and hold it for great sin to touch ors 
handle any of their images within the circle of the board 
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where the painting is, but they keep them very daintily ; 
and rich men deck them over and about with gold, 
silver, and stones, and hang them over and about with 
cloth of gold. 

The priests are married as other men are, and wear 
all their garments as other men do, except their mght- 
caps, which is cloth of some sad colour, being round, 
and reacheth unto the ears. Their crowns are shaven, 
but the rest of their hair they let grow as long as nature 
will permit, so that it hangeth beneath their ears upon 
their shoulders. ‘Their beards they never shave. If his 
'wife happen to die, it is not lawful for him to marry 
again during his life. 

They minister the Communion with bread and wine 
after our order, but he breaketh the bread, and putteth 
it into the cup unto the wine, and commonly, some are 
partakers with them. And they take the bread out 
again with a spoon, together with part of the wine, and 
so take it themselves, and give it to others that receive 
with them after the same manner. 

Their ceremonies are all, as they say, according to 
the Greek Church, used at this present day, and they 
allow no other religion but the Greeks and their own; 
and will not permit any nation but the Greeks to be 
buried in their sacred burials, or churchyards. 

All their churches are full of images, unto the which 
the people, when they assemble, do bow and knock their 
heads, as I have before said, that some will have knobs 
upon their foreheads with knocking, as great as eggs. 

All their service is in the Russian tongue, and they 
and the common people have no other prayers but this : 
Ghospodi Jesus Christos esine voze ponuloinashe. That 
is to say: O Lord Jesus, Son of God, have mercy upon 
us. And this is their prayer, so that the most part of 
the unlearned know neither Paternoster, nor the Belief, 
nor Ten Commandments, nor scarcely understand the 
one half of their service which is read in their churches. 


Of their Baptism. 


WueEn any child is born, it is not baptized until the next 
Sunday; and if it chance that it be not baptized then, it 


Dems 
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must tarry until the second Sunday after the birth, and 
it is lawful for them to take as many godfathers and 
godmothers as they will; the more, the better. — e 

When they go to the ‘church, the nurse goeth fore- 
most, carrying the child, and the geodfathers and god- 
mothers follow into the midst of the church, where there 
is a small table ready set, and on it an earthen ‘pot full 
of warm water, about the which the godfathers and 
-godmothers, with the child, settle themselves. -Then 
the clerk giveth unto every of them a small.wax candle 
burning; then cometh the priest, and beginneth to say 
certain words, which the godfathers and godmothers 
must answer word for word, among which, one is that 
the child shall forsake the devil; and as that name is 
pronounced, they must all spit at the word as often as 
it is repeated. Then he blesseth the water which is in 
the pot, and doth breathe over it. Then he taketh all 
the candles which the gossips have, and holding them all 
in one hand, letteth part of them drop into the water, 
and then giveth every one his candle again; and when 
the water is sanctified, he taketh the child and holdeth 

it in a small tub, and one of the godfathers taketh the 
pot with warm water, and poureth it all on the child’s 
head. 

After this he hath many more ceremgnies, as anoint- 
\ing ears and eyes with spittle, and making certain 
(crosses with oil upon the back, head, and breast of the 
child. Then, taking the child in his arms, carrieth it to 
the images of St. Nicholas, and Our Lady, etc., and 
speaketh unto the images, desiring them to take charge 
of the child that he may live, and believe as a Christian 
man or woman ought to do, with many other words. 
Then, coming back from the images, he taketh a pair of 
| shears, and clippeth the young and tender hairs of the 
_chuld’s head, in three or four places, and then delivereth 
the child, whereunto every of the godfathers and god- 
mothers lay a hand. Then the priest chargeth them the 
child be brought up in the faith and fear of God or 
Christ, and that it be instructed to clinege and bow to 
the images; and so they make an end. Then one of the 
godfathers must hang a cross about the neck of the 
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child, which he must always wear; for that Russian 
“which hath no cross about his neck, they esteem as no 
Christian man; and thereupon they say that we are no 

Christians, because we do not wear crosses as they do. 


Of their matrimony. 


Tuer matrimony is nothing solemnized, but rather in 
most points abominable; and as near as I can learn, in 
this wise following : : 

First, when there is love between the parties, the man 
sendeth unto the woman a small chest or box, wherein 
is a whip, needles, thread, silk, linen cloth, shears, and 
such necessities as she shall occupy when she is a wife ; 
and perhaps sendeth therewithal raisins, figs, or some 
such things, giving her to understand that if she do 
offend, she must be beaten with the whip; and by the 
needles, thread, cloth, etc., that she should apply herself 
diligently to sew, and do such things as she could best 
do; and by the raisins or fruits he meaneth, if she do 
well, no good thing shall be withheld from her, nor be 
too dear for her. And she sendeth unto him a shirt, 
handkerchers, and some such things of her own making. 
And now to the effect. 

When they are agreed, and the day of marriage ap- 
pointed when they shall go towards the church, the bride 
will in no wise consent to go out of the house, but 
resisteth and striveth with them that would have her 
out; and feigneth herself to weep. Yet, in the end, two 
‘women get her out, and lead her towards the church, 
vher face being covered close, because of her dissimula- 
‘tion, that it should not be openly perceived. Tor she 
maketh a great noise, as though she were sobbing and 
weeping, until she come at the church, and then her face 
is uncovered. The man cometh after, among other of 
his friends, and they carry with them to the church a 
great pot with wine or mead. Then the priest coupleth 
them together, much after our order, one promising to 
love and serve the other during their lives together, etc., 
which being done, they begin to drink; and first the 
‘woman drinketh to the man, and when he hath drunk, 
he letteth the cup fall to the ground, hasting immedi- 
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ately to tread upon it, and so doth she; and whether of 
them tread first upon it, must have the victory and be 
master at all times after, which commonly happeneth to 
‘the man, for he is readiest to set his foot on it, because 
he letteth it fall himself. Then they go home again, 
the woman’s face being uncovered. The boys in the 
streets cry out and make a noise in the meantime. 

When they come home, the wife is set at the upper 
end of the table, and the husband next unto her. They 
fall then to drinking, and they perchance have a minstrel 
or two, and the two men, which led her from the church, 
dance a long time before all the company. 

In the evening the bridegroom putteth certain 
/money, both gold and silver if he have it, into one 
of his boots, and then sitteth down crossing his legs; 
and then the bride must pluck off one of his boots, 
which she will; and if she happen on the boot wherein 
the money is, she hath not only the money for her 
labour, but is also at such choice, as she need not ever, 
from that day forth, to pull off his boots; but if she miss 
the boot wherein the money is, she doth not only lose 
the money, but is also bound from that day forwards to 
pull off his boots continually. 

Then they continue in drinking and making good cheer 
three days following, being accompanied with certain 
of their friends; and during the same three days, he is 
called a duke, and she a duchess, although they be very 
poor persons; and this is as much as I have learned of 
their matrimony. But one common rule is amongst 
them; if the woman be not beaten with the whip once | 
a week, she will not be good, and therefore they look for 
it orderly; and the women say that if their husbands did 
not beat them, they should not love them. 

~ They use to marry there very young, their sons at 16 
and 18 years old, and the daughters at 12 or 13 years, or 
younger. They use to keep their wives very closely, so 
that a man shall not see one of them but at a chance, 
when she goeth to church at Christmas, or at Easter, or 
else going to visit some of her friends. 

The husband is bound to find the wife colours to paint 
her withal, for they use ordinarily to paint themselves. 


— 
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It is such a common practice among them, that it is 
counted for no shame. They grease their faces with 
such colours that a man may discern them hanging on 
their faces almost_a flight shoot off. 1 cannot so well 
liken them as to a miller’s wife, for they look as though 
they were beaten about the face with a bag of meal, but 
their eye-brows they colour as black as jet. 

The best property that the women have is that they 
can sew well, and embroider with silk and gold excel- 
lently. 


Of their burial. 


WHEN any man or woman dieth, they stretch him out, 
and put a new pair of shoes on his feet, because he hath 
a great journey to go. Then do they wind him in a 
sheet, as we do, but they forget not to put a testimony 
in his right hand, which the priest giveth him, to testify 
unto St. Nicholas that he died a Christian man or 
woman. And they put the corse always in a coffin of 
wood, although the party be very poor. And when they 
go towards the church, the friends and kinsmen of the 
party departed, carry in their hands small wax candles ; 


-and they weep, and howl, and make much lamentation. 


They that be hanged or beheaded, or such like, have 
no testimony with them. How they are received into 
heaven it is a wonder, without their passport. 

There are a great number of poor people among them 
which die daily for lack of sustenance, which is a pitiful 
case to behold. For there hath been buried in a small 
time, within these two years, above 80 persons, young and 
old, which have died only for lack of sustenance. lor 


mee ~ 


‘And the most part of them that have sufficient for them- 
selves, and also to relieve others that need, are so un- 
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merciful that they care not how many they see die of 
famine or hunger in the streets. 

It is a country full of diseases, diverse and evil, and 
the best remedy is for any of them, as they hold opinion, 
to go often unto the hot houses, as in a manner every 
man hath one of his own, which he heateth commonly 
twice every week, and all the household sweat, and wash 
themselves therein. 


The names of certain sorts of drinks used in Russia, and 
commonly drunk in the Emperor’s Court. 


THE first and principal mead is made of the juice, or 
liquor, taken from a berry called in Russia, ‘malieno,’ 
which is of a marvellous sweet taste, and of a car- 
mosant colour, which berry I have seen in Paris. 

The second mead is called ‘visnova,’ because it is 
made of a berry so called, and is like a black gooseberry. 
But it is like in colour and taste to the red wine of 
France. 

The third mead is called ‘amarodina,’ or ‘smoro- 
dina’; short, of a small berry much like to the small 
raisin, and groweth in great plenty in Russia. 

The fourth mead is called ‘cherevnikyna,’ which is 
made of the wild black cherry. 

The fifth mead is made of honey and water, with other 
mixtures. 

There is also a delicate drink drawn from the root of 
the birch tree, called in the Russian tongue ‘ berozevites,’ 
which drink the noblemen and others use in April, May, 
and June, which are the three months of the spring time. _ 
lor after those months the sap of the tree dryeth, and 
then they cannot have it. 
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Ill. 


The Travels of Job Hartop, which Sir John Hawkins 
set on land within the Bay of Mexico, after his depar- 
ture from the haven of S. Juan d’Ulloa in Nueva 
Espafia, the 8-of October, 1568. 


Nort untruly, nor without cause said Job, the faithful 
servant of God (whom the sacred Scriptures tell us to 
have dwelt in the land of Us) that man, being born of 
a woman, living a short time, is replenished with many 
miseries; which some know by reading of histories, 
many by the view of others’ calamities, and I by experi- 
ence in myself, as this present treatise ensuing shall 
show. 

It is not unbeknown unto many, that I, Job Hartop, 
powder maker, was born at Bourn, a town in Lincoln- 
shire; from my age of 12 years, brought up in Redriff 
near London, with master Francis Lee, who was the 
Queen’s Majesty’s powder maker, whom I served until 
I was pressed to go on the third voyage to the W. Indies, 
with the right worshipful Sir John Hawkins, who ap- 
pointed me to be one of the gunners in Her Majesty's 
ship called the Jesus of Lubeck, who set sail from 
Plymouth in the month of October, 1567, having with 
him another ship of Her Majesty’s called the Minion, 
and four ships of his own, namely, the Angel, the 
Swallow, the Judith, and the William and John. 

He directed his vice-admiral, that if foul weather did 
separate them, to meet at the island of Teneriffe. After 
which by the space of 7 days and 7 nights, we had such 
storms at sea that we lost our long boats and a pinnace, 
with some men. 

Coming to the Isle of Teneriffe, there our General 
heard that his vice-admiral with the Swallow and the 
William and John, were at the island called Gomera, 
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where, finding his vice-admiral, he anchored, took in 
f fresh water, and set sail for.Cape-Blanco, where in the 
way we took a Portugal caravel laden with fish called 
mullets. Irom thence we sailed to Cape Verde. In 
our course thither we met a Frenchman of Rochelle, 
called Captain Bland, who had taken a Portugal caravel ‘ 
whom our vice-admiral chased and took. Captain 
Drake, now Sir Francis Drake, was made master and 
captain of the caravel; and so we kept our way till we 
Z came to Cape Verde, and there we anchored, took our 
boats, and set soldiers on shore. Our General was the 
first that leaped on land, and with him Captain Dudley. 
There we took certain negroes, but not without damage 
toourselves. For our General, Captain Dudley, and eight 
other of our company were hurt with poisoned arrows. 
About 9 days after, the eight that were wounded, died. 
Our General was taught by a negro to draw the poison 
out of his wound with a clove of garlic; whereby he was 
cured. From thence we went to Sierra Leone, where 
3be monstrous fishes called sharks, which devour men. 
I, amongst others, was sent in the Angel with 2 pinnaces 
into the river called Calousa, to seek 2 caravels that 
were trading with the negroes. We took one of them 
with the negroes, and brought them away. 
In this river, in the night time, we had one of our 
innaces_bulged with a sea-horse, so that our men, 
swimming about the river, were all taken into the other 
pinnaces, except two that took hold of one another, and 
were carried away by the sea-horse. This monster hath 
\the just proportion of a horse, saving that his legs be 
ishort, his teeth very great, and a span in length. He 
useth.in the night to go on land into the woods, seeking 
at unawares to devour the negroes in their cabins, whom 
they by their vigilance prevent, and kill him in this 
manner: the negroes keep watch, and diligently attend 
their coming ; and when they are gone into the woods, 
- they forthwith lay a great tree overthwart the way, so 
that, at their return, for that their legs be so short, they 
cannot go over it. Then the negroes set upon them 
with their bows, arrows, and darts, and so destroy 
them. 
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From thence we entered the river called the Casser- 
roes, where there were other caravels trading with the 
negroes, and them we took. In this island, betwixt the 
river and the main, trees grow with oysters upon them. 
@ here grow palmetto trees, which be as high as a ship’s 
main mast, and on their tops grow nuts, wine, and oil, 
which they call palmetto wine, and palmetto oil, * Ene 
plantain tree also groweth in that country. The tree is 
as big as a man’s thigh, and as high as a fir pole; the 
leaves thereof be long and broad; and on the top grow 
‘the fruit which are called plantains. They are crooked, 
‘and a cubit long, and as big as a man’s wrist; they 
grow on clusters. When they be ripe, they be very 
‘good and dainty to eat. Sugar is not more delicate in 
/ taste than they be. 

From thence, with the Angel, the Judith, and the two 
—pinnaces, we sailed to Sierra Leone, where our General 
- at that time was, who, with the captains and soldiers, 

went up into the river called Taggarin, to take a town of 
the negroes; where we found three kings of that country 
with 50,000 negroes besieging the same town, which 
they could not take in many years before, when they 
had warred with it. Our General made a breach, 
entered, and valiantly took the town, wherein were 
found five Portugals, which yielded themselves to his 
We took and carried 

Vest Indies, 500 negroes. The 


® save themselves. We returned back again in our pin- 
naces to the ships, and there took in fresh water, and 
ade ready sail towards Rio Grande. At our coming 
thither, we entered with the Angel, the Judith, and the 
two pinnaces, and found there seven Portugal caravels, 
which made great fight with us. In the end by God’s help 
we won the victory, and drove them to the shore, from 
whence with the negroes they fled, and we fetched the 
caravels from the shore into the river. The next morn- 
ing master Francis Drake with his caravel, the Swallow, 
and the William and John, came into the river, with 
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Captain Dudley and his soldiers, who landed, being but 
a hundred soldiers, and fought with 7ooo negroes, 
burned the town, and returned to our General with the 
loss of one man. 

In that place there be many musk-cats, which breed 
in hollow trees. The negroes take them in a net, and 
put them in a cage, and nourish them very daintily, 


Now we directed our course from Guinea towards the 
West Indies. 

And by the way died Captain Dudley. 

In sailing towards the Indies, the first land that we 
escried was the island called Dominica, where at our 
coming we anchored, and took in fresh water and wood 
for our provision. Which done, we sailed towards the 
island called Margarita, where our General, in despite 
of the Spaniards, anchored, landed, and took in fresh 
victuals. A mile off the island there is a rock in the sea 
wherein do breed many fowls like unto barnacles. In 
the night we went out in our boats, and with cudgels we 
killed many of them, and brought them, with many of 
their eggs, aboard with us. Their eggs be as big as 


| turkeys’ eggs, and speckled like them. We did eat 


them, and found them very good meat. 

From thence we sailed to Burburata, which is in the 
mainland of the West Indies. There we came in, 
moored our ships, and in the meantime traded with 
certain Spaniards of that country. There our General 
sent us unto a town called Rlacentia, which stood on a 
‘high hill, to have entreated a ishop that dwelt there for 
his favour and friendship in their laws; who, hearing of 
our coming, for fear forsook the town. 

In our way up the hill to Placentia, we found a 
monstrous venomous worm with two heads. His body 
was as big as a man’s arm, and a yard long. Our 
master, Robert Barret, did cut him in sunder with his 
sword, and it made it as black as if it were coloured 
with ink. 

Here be many tigers, monstrous and furious beasts, 
which by subtlety devour and destroy many men. They 
use the treaded ways, and will show themselves twice 


- 
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or thrice to the travellers, and so depart secretly, lurking 
till they be past, then suddenly, and at unawares, they 
leap upon them and devour them. They had so used 
two of our company, had not one of them looked behind. 
gQur General sent three ships unto the island called 
Curacoa, to make provision for the rest, where they 
remained until his coming. He sent from thence the 
Angel and the Judith to Rio Hacha, where we anchored 
before the town. The Spaniards shot three pieces at us 
from the shore, whom we requited with two of ours, and 
shot through the Governor’s house. We weighed an- 
chor, and anchored again within shot of the town, where 
we rode five days in despite of the Spaniards and their 
shot. In the mean space there came a caravel of advice 
from San Domingo, whom, with the Angel and the 
Judith, we chased and drove to the shore. We fetched 
him from thence in spite of 200 Spaniards’ arquebus 
shot, and anchored again before the town, and rode 
there with them till our General’s coming, who anchored, 
landed his men, and valiantly took the town with the 
loss of one man, whose name was Thomas Surgeon. 
We landed, and planted on the shores, for our safeties, 
our field ordnance. We drove the Spaniards up into 
the country above two leagues, whereby they were 
| enforced to trade with our General, to whom he sold 
) most part of his negroes. 

In this river we killed a monstrous Jagarto or croco- 
dile in this port at sunset. Seven of us went in the 
pinnace up the river, carrying with us a dog, unto whom 
with ropeyarn we bound a great hook of steel, with a 

® chain that had a swivel, which we put under the dog’s 
belly, the point of the hook coming over his back fast 
bound as aforesaid. We put him overboard, and veered 
out our rope by little and little, rowing away with our 
boat. The lagarto came, and presently swallowed up 
the dog; then did we row hard till we had choked him. 
He plunged and made a wonderful stir in the water. 
We leapt on shore, and haled him on land. He was 
twenty-three foot by the rule, headed like a hog, in body 
like a serpent, full of scales as broad as a saucer. His 
tail, long and full of knots, as big as a falcon shot. He 
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hath four legs; his feet have long nails like unto a 
dragon. We opened him, flayed him, dried his skin, 
and stuffed it with straw, meaning to have brought it 
home, had not the ship been cast away. This monster 
will carry away and devour both man and horse. ; 

Irom hence we shaped our course to Santa~-Marta, 
where we landed, traded, and sold certain’ negroes. 
There two of our company killed a monstrous adder, 
going towards his cave with a coney in his mouth. His 
body was as big as any man’s thigh, and seven foot 
long. Upon his tail he had sixteen knots, every one as 
big as a great walnut, which, they say, do ‘shew his age. 
His colour was green and yellow. They opened him, 
and found two coneys. 

From thence we sailed to Cartagena, where we went 
in, moored our ships, and would have traded with them, 
but they durst not for fear of the king. We brought up 
the Minion against the castle, and shot at the castle 
and town. Then we landed in an island where were 
many gardens. There in a cave we found certain 
botijos of wine, which we brought away with us, in 
recompense whereof, our General commanded to be set 
on shore woollen and linen cloth to the value thereof. 
I*rom hence by foul weather, we were forced to seek the 
port of San Juan d’Ulloa. In our way, thwart of Cam- 
peachy, we met with a Spaniard, a small ship, who was 
bound for San Domingo. He had in him a Spaniard 
calcd Augustin = Villa Nueva, who was the man that 

lemen_in the Indies, and caused 
chein to tye een: wherefore he, with two friars, 
fled to San Domingo. Them we took, and brought 
with us into the port of San Juan d’Ulloa. Our General 
made great account of him, and used him like a noble- 
man. Howbeit, in the end, he was one of them that 
betrayed us. > 

When we had moored our ships, and landed, we 
mounted the ordnance that we found there in the island, 
and for our safeties kept watch and ward. The next 
day after, we discovered the Spanish fleet, whereof 
Lucon, a Spaniard, was General. With him came a 
Spaniard called Don Martin Henriquez, whom the King 
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of Spain sent to be his Viceroy of the Indies. He sent 
a pinnace with a flag of truce unto our General, to know 
of what country those ships were that rode there in the 
King of Spain’s port; who said they were the Queen 
eof England’s ships, which came in there for victuals 
for their money. ‘ Wherefore if your General will come 
in here, he shall give me victuals and all other neces- 
saries, and I will go out on the one side of the port, 
and he shall go out on the other side.’ The Spaniard 
returned for answer that he was a Viceroy, and had 
1000 men, and therefore he would come in. Our 
General Said: ‘1f he be a Viceroy, I represent my 
Queen’s person, and I am Viceroy as well as he. And 
‘fF he have 1000 men, my powder and shot will take the 
better place.’ Then the Viceroy, after counsel among 
themselves, yielded to our General’s demands, swearing 
by his King and his crown, by his commission and 
authority, that he had from his King, that he would 
perform it; and thereupon pledges were given on both 
arts. 

: Our General, bearing a godly and a Christian mind, 
void of fraud and deceit, judged the Spaniards to have 
done the like, delivered to them six gentlemen, not 
doubting to have received the like from them. But the 
[faithless Spaniates, in costly apparel gave of the basest 
\of their company, as afterwards it was well known. 
These things finished, proclamation was made on both 
sides, that on pain of death no occasion should be given 
whereby any quarrel should grow to the breach of the 
league, and then they peaceably entered the port with 
great triumph on both sides. 

The Spaniards presently brought a great hulk, a ship 
of 600, and moored her by the side of the Minion; and 
they cut out ports in their other ships, planting their 
ordnance towards us. In the night, they filled the hulk 
with men, to lay the Minion aboard, as the sequel did 
shew; which made our General doubtful of their deal- 
ings. Wherefore, for that he could speak the Spanish 
tongue, he sent Robert Barret aboard the Viceroy to 

' know his meaning in those dealings, who willed him 
with his company to come in to him, whom he com- 
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manded presently to be set in the bilboes; and forthwith 
a cornet, for a watchword among ‘the false Spaniards, 
was sounded for the enterprising of their pretended 
treason against our General, whom Augustine de Villa 
Nueva, sitting at dinner with him, should then pres 
sently have killed with a poniard out of his sleeve, 
which was espied and prevented by one John Chamber- 
lain, who took the poniard out of his sleeve. Our 
General hastily rose up, and commanded him to be put 
prisoner in the steward’s room, and to be kept with two 
men. The faithless Spaniards, thinking all things to 
their desire had been finished, suddenly sounded a 
trumpet, and therewith 300 Spaniards entered the 
Minion; whereat our General with a loud and fierce 
voice called unto us saying: ‘God and St. George ! 
upon these traitorous villains and rescue the Minion ! 
I trust in God the day shall be ours.’ And with that 
the mariners and soldiers leaped out of the Jesus of 
Lubeck into the Minion, and beat out the Spaniards; 
and with a shot out of her fired the Spaniard’s vice- 
admiral, where the most part of 300 Spaniards were 
spoiled and blown overboard with powder. Their ad- 
miral was also on fire half an hour. We cut our cables, 
wound off our ships, and presently fought with them. 
They came upon us on every side, and continued the 
fight from ten of the clock until it was night. They 
killed all our men that were on shore in the island, 
saving three, which by swimming got on board the 
) Jesus of Lubeck. They sunk the General’s ship called 
(the Angel, and took the Swallow. The Spaniard’s 
admiral had above threescore shot through her. Many “ 
of his men were spoiled. Four other of his ships were 
sunk. There were in that fleet, and that came from the 
shore to rescue them, 1500. We slew of them 540, as we 
were credibly informed by a note that came to Mexico. 
In this fight, the Jesus of Lubeck had five shot through 
her main mast. Her fore mast was struck in sunder 
under the hounds with a chain shot, and her hull was 
wonderfully pierced with shot; therefore it was unpos- 
sible to bring her away. ‘They set two of their own 
ships on fire, intending therewith to have burnt the 
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Jesus of Lubeck, which we prevented by cutting our 
Sables in the halse, and winding off by our stern fast. 

The Minion was forced to set sail and stand off from 
us, and come to an anchor within shot of the island. 
Our General courageously cheered up his soldiers and 
gunners, and called to Samuel his page for a cup of 
beer; who brought it to him in a silver cup, and he, 

‘drinking to all men, willed the gunners to stand by their 
ordnance lustily like men. He had no sooner set the 
cup out of his hand, but a demi-culverin shot struck 
away the cup, and a cooper’s plane that stood by the 
main mast, and ran out on the other side of the ship. 
Which nothing dismayed our General, for he ceased not 

(fo encourage us saying : ‘Fear nothing : for God, who 
\hath preserved me from this shot, will also deliver us 

)from these traitors and villains.” Then Captain Bland, 
meaning to have turned out of the port, had his main- 
mast struck overboard with a chain shot that came from 
the shore; wherefore he anchored, fired his ship, took 
his pinnace with all his men, and came aboard the Jesus 
of Lubeck to our General, who said unto him that he 
thought he would not have run away from him. But 
his intent was to have turned up, and to have laid the 
sweathermost ship of the Spanish fleet aboard, and fired 
his ship in hope therewith to have set on fire the Spanish 
fleet; he said if he had done so, he had done well. 

With this, night came on. Our General commanded 
the Minion, for safeguard of her masts, to be brought 
under the Jesus of Lubeck’s lee. He willed master 
Francis Drake to come in with the Judith, and to lay 
the Minion aboard, to take in men and other things 
needful, and to go out; and so he did. 

At night, when the wind came off the shore, we set 
sail, and went out in despite of the Spaniards and their 
shot; where we anchored, with two anchors under the 
island, the wind being northerly, which was wonderful 
dangerous, and we feared every hour to be driven with 
the lee shore. In the end, when the wind came larger, 
we weighed anchor and set sail, seeking the river of 
Panuco for water, whereof we had very little; and vic- 
tuals were so scarce that we were driven to eat hides, 
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cats, rats, parrots, monkeys, and dogs. Wherefore 
our General was forced to divide his company into two 
j parts, for there was_a mutiny among them for lack of 
victuals. And some said that they had rather be on 
| the shore to shift for themselves amongst the enemies, 
than to starve on ship-board. 

He asked them who would go on shore, and who 
would tarry on ship-board. Those that would go on 
shore, he willed to go on foremast, and those that would 
tarry on baftmast. Ninety-six of us were willing to 
depart. Our General gave unto every one of us six 
yards of roan cloth, and money to them that demanded 
it. When we were landed, he came unto us, where 
friendly embracing every one of us, he was greatly 
grieved that he was forced to leave us behind him; he 
counselled us to serve God, and to love one another, 
and thus courteously he gave us a sorrowful farewell, 
and promised, if God sent him safe home, he would do 
what he could that so many of us as lived should by 
some means be brought into England; and so he did. 

Since my return into England, I have heard that many 
misliked that he left us so behind him, and brought 
away negroes. But the reason is this: for them he 
erent ine tiad victuals, or any other thing needful, if 
by foul weather he had been driven upon the islands, 
which for gold nor silver he could not have had. 

And thus our General departed to his ship, and we 
remained on land; when for our safeties, fearing the 
wild Indians that were about us, we kept watch all 
night, and at sun rising we marched on our way, three 
and three in a rank, until that we came into a field 
under a grove, when the Indians came upon us, asking 
us what people we were, and how we came there. Two 
of our company, namely Anthony Goddard and John 
Cornish, for that they could speak the Spanish tongue, 
went to them and said we were Englishmen, that never 
came in that country before, and that we had fought 
with the Spaniards, and for that we lacked victuals, 
our General set us on shore. They asked us whither 

{ we intended to go; we said to Panuco. The Captain 
of the Indians willed us to give unto them some of our 
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clothes and shirts; which we did. Then he bade us 
give them all; but we would not so do, whereupon John 
Cornish was then slain with an arrow, which an Indian 
boy that stood by the Captain, shot at him; wherefore 
he struck the boy on the neck with his bow that he lay 
for dead, and willed us to follow him, who brought us 
into a great field, where we found fresh water. He 
bade us sit down about the pond and drink, and he with 
his company would go in the mean space to kill five or 
six deer, and bring them us. We tarried there till three 
of the clock, but they came not. There one of our com- 
pany, whose name was John Cooke, with four other 
departed from us into a grove, where presently they 
were taken by the Indians, and stripped as naked as 
ever they were born, and so returned to us. 

Then we divided ourselves into two parts, half to 
Anthony Goddard, and the rest to James Collier; and 
thus severally we sought for Panuco. Anthony God- 
dard, with his company, bid us farewell. They passed — 
a river where the Indians robbed many of them of their 
clothes, and so passing on their way, came to a stony 
hill, where they stayed. James Collier, with his com- 
pany, that day passed the same river, and were also 
robbed, and one of them slain by chance. We came 
that night unto the hill where Anthony Goddard and his 
company rested. There we remained till morning, and _ 
then we marched altogether from thence, entering 
between two groves, where the Indians robbed us of all 
our clothés, and left us naked; they hurt many, and 
killed eight of us. Three days after we came to another 
river; there the Indians shewed us the way to Panuco, 
and so left us. We passed the river into the wilderness, 
where we made wreaths of green grass, which we 
wound about our bodies, to keep us from the sun and 
gnats of that country. We travelled there seven days 
and seven nights before we came to Panuco, feeding on 


nothing but roots and guayas, a fruit like figs. At our 


coming to the river of Panuco, two Spanish horsemen 
came over unto us in acanoe. They asked us how long 
we had been in the wilderness, and where our General 
was, for they knew us to be of the company that had 
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fought with their countrymen. We told them seven 
days and seven nights, and for lack of victuals, our 
General set us on shore, and he was gone away with his 
ships. They returned to their Governor, who sent them 
with five canoes to bring us all over; which done, they 
set us in array, where 100 horsemen with their lances 
came forceably upon us, but did not hurt us. They 


¥ carried us prisoners to Panuco, where we remained one 
night. : 


In the river of Panuco, there is a fish like a calf. The 
Spaniards call it a mallatin. He hath a stone in his 
head, which the Indians use for the disease of the colic. 
In the night he cometh on land, and eateth grass. I 
have eaten of it, and it eateth not much unlike to bacon. 

#2. Irom thence we were sent to Mexico, which is ninety 
leagues from Panuco. In our way thither, twenty 
» leagues from the sea side, I did see white crabs running 
up and down the sands. I have eaten of them, and 
they be very good meat. There groweth a fruit which 
»the Spaniards call avocottes. It is proportioned like an 
egg, and as black as a coal, having a stone in it, and 
it is an excellent good fruit. There_also groweth a 
“str €, which they call agueis. It serveth them 
to many uses. Below, by the root, they make a hole, 
whereat they do take out of it, twice.a day, a certain 
kind of liquor, which they seethe in a great kettle, till 
the third part be consumed, and that it wax thiclk. It 
is as sweet as any honey, and they do eat it. Within 
twenty days after that they have taken all the liquor 


from it, it withereth, and they cut it down, and use it 


as we use our hemp here in England; which done, they 
convert it to many uses. Of some part they make 
mantles, ropes, and thread. Of the ends they make 
needles to sew their saddles, pannels, and other furni- 
ture for their horses. Of the rest they make tiles to 
cover their houses, and they put it to many other pur- 
poses. 

And thus we came to Mexico, which is seven or eight 
miles about, seated in a great fen, environed with four 
hills. It hath but two ways of entrance, and it is full 
of creeks, in the which in their canoes they pass from 
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place to place, and to the islands there within. In the 
Indies, ordinarily three times a year, be wonderful 
earthquakes, which put the people in great fear and 
danger. During the time of two years that _l was in 
» Mexico, I saw them six times. When they come, they 
throw down trees, houses, and churches. -There is a 
city, twenty-five leagues from Mexico, called Tlaxcalla, 
, which is inhabited with 100,000 Indians. They go in 
| white shirts, linen breeches, and long mantles, and the 
‘women wear about them a garment much like unto a 
flannel petticoat. The King’s palace was the first place 
we were brought unto in Mexico, where without, we 
were willed to sit down. Much people, men, women, 
and children, came wandering about us; many lamented 
our misery, and some of their clergy asked us if we 
were good Christians. We said: We praised God; we 
were as good Christians as they. They asked how they 
might know that; we said, by our confessions. From 
thence we were carried in a canoe to a tanner’s house, 
which standeth a little from the city. The next morn 
ing, two friars, and two priests came thither to us, and 
willed us to bless ourselves, and say our prayers in the 
| Latin tongue, that they might understand us. Many 
of our company did so; whereupon they returned to the 
Viceroy, and told him that we were good Christians, and 
that they liked us well; and then they brought us much 
relief, with clothes; our sick men were sent to their 
hospital, where many were cured, and many died. 
From the tanner’s house we were led to a gentleman’s 
place, where upon pain of death we were charged to 
Abide, and not to come into the city; thither we had 
all things necessary brought us. On Sundays and holy 
days much people came, and brought us great relief. 
The Viceroy practised to hang us, and caused a pair 
of new gallows to be set up to have executed us; where- 
unto the noblemen of that country would not consent, 
but prayed him to stay until the ship of advice brought 
news from the King of Spain, what should be done with 
us; for they said they could not find any thing by us, 
whereby they might lawfully put us to death. 
The Viceroy then commanded us to be sent to an 
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island thereby; and he sent for the Bishop of Mexico, 
who sent four priests to the island to examine and con- 
fess us, who said that the Viceroy would burn us when 


/we were examined and confessed according to the laws 


of the country. They returned to the Bishop, and told 


ae 


him that we were very good Christians. The Bishop 
certified the Viceroy of our examinations and confes- 
sions, and said that we were good Christians; therefore 
he would not meddle with us. Then the Viceroy sent 
for our master, R. Barret, whom he kept prisoner in 
‘his palace, until the fleet was departed for Spain. The 
rest of us he sent to a town seven leagues from Mexico, 
called Tescuco, to card wool am Indian slaves, 
‘which drudgery ive disdained and sence ee ed, and concluded to beat our 
Masters; and so we did. Wherefore they sent to the 
Viceroy, desiring him for God’s sake and our Lady’s 
to send for us, for they would not keep us any longer; 
they said that we were devils, and no men. 

The Viceroy sent for us, and imprisoned us in a house 
in Mexico. From thence he sent Anthony Goddard, 
and some other of our company with him into Spain, 
with Lucon, the general that took us. The rest of us 
stayed in Mexico two years after, and then were sent 
prisoners into Spain, with Don Juan de Valasco de 
Varre, admiral and general of the Spanish fleet, who 
carried with him in his ship, to be presented to the King 
of Spain, the anatomy of a gi nt, which was sent from 
China to Mexico to the Viceroy Don Martin Henriquez, 
to be sent to the King of Spain for a great wonder. It 


did appear by the anatomy that he was of a monstrous. 


size; the skull of his head was near as big as half a 
bushel; his neck bones, shoulder plates, arm bones, and 
all other lineaments of his other parts, were huge and 
monstrous to behold; the shank of his leg, from the 
ankle to the knee, was as long as from any man’s ankle 
up to his waist, and of bigness accordingly. 

At this time, and in this ship, were also sent to be 
presented to the King of Spain two chests full of earth 

ith ginger growing j em, which were also sent from 
China to be sent to the King of Spain. The ginger 
runneth in the ground like to liquorice ; the blades grow 


ey 
- 
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out of it in length and proportion like unto the blades 


G of wild garlic, which they cut every fifteen days. They 


so 


use to water them twice a day, as we do our herbs here 
in England. They put the blades in their pottage, and 
use them in their other meats, whose excellent savour 
and taste is very delightful, and procureth a good 
appetite. 

When we were shipped in the port of San Juan 
d’Ulloa, the General called our master, Robert Barret, 
and us with him into his cabin, and asked us if we would 
fight against Englishmen if we met them at the sea. 
We said that we would not fight against our Crown, 
but if we met with any other, we would do what we 
were able. He said if we had said otherwise he would 
not have believed us, and for that we should be the 
better used, and have allowance as other men had. 
And he gave a charge to every one of us, according 
unto our knowledge; Robert Barret was placed with 
the pilot, I was put in the gunner’s room, William 
Cawse with the boatswain, John Beare with the quarter- 
masters, Edward Rider and Geoffrey Giles with the 
ordinary mariners, Richard the master’s boy attended on 
him and the pilot. Shortly after, we departed from the 
port of San Juan d’Ulloa with all the fleet of Spain, for 
the port called Havana. We were twenty-six days sail- 
ing thither. There we came in, anchored, took in fresh 
water, and stayed sixteen days for the fleet of Nombre 
de Dios, which is the fleet that brings the treasure from 
Peru. - 

The General of that fleet was called Diego Flores de 
Valdes. After his coming, when he had watered his 
ships, both the fleets joined in one, and Don Juan de 
Velusco de Varre was the first fifteen days General of 
both the fleets, who turning through the channel of 
Bahama, his pilot had like to have cast away all the 
fleet upon the Cape called Cannaveral, which was pre- 
vented by me, Job Hartop, and our master, Robert 
Barret. For I, being in the second watch, escried 
land, and called to Robert Barret, bidding him look 
overboard, for I saw land under the leebow of the 
ship. He called to the boatswain, and bid him let fly 


SIU tenner 
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the foresail sheet, and lay the helm upon the lee, and 
cast the ship about. When we were cast about, we 
were but in seven fathom water. We shot off a piece, 
giving advice to the fleet to cast about; and so they 
did. For this we were beloved of the General and ail 
the fleet. The General was in a great rage, and swore 
by the king that he would hang his pilot; for he said 
that twice before he had almost cast away the admiral. 
When it was day, he commanded a piece to be shot off, 
to call to council. The other admiral in his ship came 
up to him, and asked what the matter was. He said 
that his pilot had cast away his ship and all the fleet, 
had it not been for two of the Englishmen; and there- 
fore, he would hang him. The other Admiral, with 
many fair words, persuaded him to the contrary. 


When we came in the height of Bermuda, we dis- 
covered a_monster in the sea, who shewed himself three 
times unto us from the middle upwards, in which parts 
he was proportioned like a man, of the complexion of 
a mulatto, or tawny Indian. The General did command 
one of his clerks to put it in writing, and he certified 
the King and his nobles thereof. Presently after this, 
for the space of sixteen days, we had wonderful foul 
weather, and then God sent us a fair wind, until such 
time as we discovered the island called, Fayal. 

On St. James’ day we made rockets, wheels, and 
other fireworks, to make pastime that night, as it is 
the order of the Spaniards. When we came near the 
land, our master, R. Barret, conferred with us, to take 
the pinnace one night when we came on the island called 
_erceira, to free ourselves from the danger and bond- 
age that we were going into; whereunto we agreed. 
None had any pinnace astern then, but our ship, which 
gave great courage to our enterprise. We prepared 
a bag of bread, and a botijo of water, which would have 
served us nine days, and provided ourselves to go. Our 
master borrowed a small compass of the master-gunner 
of the ship, who lent it him, but suspected his intent, 
and closely made the General privy to it, who for a time 


‘dissembled the matter. In the end seeing our pretence, 


he called R. Barret, commanding his head to be put 
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in the stocks, and a great pair of iron bolts upon his 
legs, and the rest of us to be set in the stocks by the 
legs. Then he willed a piece to be shot off, and he: 
sent the pinnace for the other Admiral, and all the 
, captains, masters, and pilots of both fleets to come 
aboard of him. He commanded the main-yard to be 
“struck down, and to put two pulleys, on every yard-arm 
one. The hangman was called, and we were willed to 
confess ourselves, for he swore by the king that he 
would hang us. 

When the other Admiral and the rest were come 
aboard, he called them into his council-chamber and 
told them that he would hang the master of the English- 
men and all his company. The Admiral, whose name 
was Diego Flores de Valdes, asked him wherefore. He 
said that we had determined to rise in the night, with 
the pinnace, and with a ball of fireworks to set the ship 
on fire, and go our ways. ‘Therefore,’ said he, ‘I will 
have you, the captains, masters, and pilots, to set your 
hands unto that, for I swear by the king I will hang 
them.’ Diego Flores de Valdes answered : ‘ienor the 
captains, masters and pilots will not set our hands to - 
that :’ for, he said, if he had been prisoner as we were, 
he would have done the like himself. He counselled 
him to keep us fast in prison till he came into Spain, 
and then send us to the contractation house in Seville, 
where, if we had deserved death, the law would pass 
on us; for he would not have it said that in such a 
fleet as that was, six men and a boy could take the 
pinnace and go away; and so he returned to his ship 
again. 

When he was gone, the General came to the main- 
mast to us and swore by the King that we should not 
come out of the stocks till we came into Spain. Within 
sixteen days after, we came over the bar of 5. Lucar, 
and came up to the Hurcados. Then he put us into a 
pinnace in the stocks, and sent us prisoners to the 


contractation house in Seville. From thence, after one 
year, we brake prison, on St. Stephen's day at night ; 
seven of our company escaped. Robert Barret, I, Job 


Hartop, John Emery, Humphrey Roberts, and John 
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Gilbert were taken, and brought back to the contracta-. 
tion house, where we remained in the stocks till Twelfth x’ 
Tide was past. Then our keeper put up a petition to ‘ 
the Judge of the contractation house, that we might be 
sent to the great prison house in Seville, for that we : 
. [ broke prison. Whereupon we were presently led 
thither, where we remained one month, and then from 
_ thence to the Castle of the Inquisiti sein Triana, 
where we continued one year. Which expired, they 
brought us out in procession, every one of us having 
a candle in his hand, and the coat with St. Andrew’s 
. s. They brought us up on a high 
scaffold, that was set up in the place of St. Francis, 
which is in the chief street in Seville. There they set 
us down upon benches, every one in his degree, and 
against us, on another scaffold, sat all the judges, and 
the clergy, on their benches. The people wondered, 
and gazed on us, some pitying our cases; other said : 
‘Burn those heretics.’ When we had sat there two 
hours, we had a sermon made to us. After which one 
Bresinia, Secretary to the Inquisition, went up into the 
pulpit with the process, and called Robert Barret and 
John Gilbert, whom two Familiars of the Inquisition 
brought from the scaffold before the Judges, when the 
Secretary read the sentence, which was.that they should 
be burnt; and so they returned to the scaffold, and were 
burnt. 

Then I, Job Hartop, and John Bone were called, and 
brought to the place as before, where we heard our 
sentence, which was, that we_should go to the galleys, 
and there row at the « oar’s end ten years, and then to € 
be brought back to the Inquisition house to have the 
coat with St. Andrew’s cross put on our backs, and 
from thence to go to the everlasting prison remedy-less ; 
and so we were returned from the scaffold from whence 
we came. 

Thomas Marks, and Thomas Ellis were called, and 
had sentence to serve in the galleys eight years; and 
Humphrey Roberts, and John Emery to serve five years, 
and so were returned to the benches on the scaffold, 
where we sat till four of clock in the afternoon. 
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Then we were led again to the Inquisition house, 
from whence we were brought. The next day, in the 
morning, Bresinia, the Treasurer, came thither to us, 
and delivered to every one of us his sentence in writing. 
, 1, with the rest, was sent to the galleys, where we 
were chained four and four together. Every man’s 
daily allowance was twenty-six ounces of coarse, black 
biscuit, and water; our clothing for the whole year, two 
shirts, two pair of breeches of coarse canvas, a red coat 
of coarse cloth, soon on, and soon off, and a gown of 
hair with a friar’s hood. Our lodging was on the bare 
boards, and banks of the galleys; our heads and beards 
were shaven every month; hunger, thirst, cold we lacked 
none, till our several times expired. 

And after the time of twelve years (for I served two 
‘years above my sentence), I was sent back to the Inqui- 
sition house in Seville, and there, having put on the coat 
with St. Andrew’s cross, I was sent to the everlasting 
prison remedy-less, where I wore the coat four years ; 
and then, upon great suit, I had it taken off for fifty 
ducats, which Hernando de Soria, Treasurer of the 
King’s mint, lent me, whom I served for it as a drudge 
seven years, and until the month of October last, 1590; 
and then I came from Seville to S. Lucar, where I had 
means to come away in a fly-boat that was laden with 
wines and salt, which were Flemings’ goods, the King 
of Spain’s subjects, dwelling in Seville, married to 
Spanish women, and sworn to their King. 

In this month of October last, departing from S. | 
Lucar, at sea, off the southernmost cape, we met an 

*English ship called the Galleon Dudley, who took the 
Fleming, and me out of him, and brought me to Ports- 
mouth, when they set me on land, the 2 of December 
last year, 1590. 

From thence I was sent by master Mans, the lieu- 
tenant of Portsmouth, with letters to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Sussex, who commanded his secretary 
to take my name and examination, how long I had been 
out of England, and with whom I went; which he did. 
And on Christmas even I took my leave of His Honour, 
and came to Redriff. 


H.N. D 
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The Computation of my imprisonment. 


I suffered imprisonment in Mexico, two years. 

In the Contractation House in Seville, one year. 

In the Inquisition House in Triana, one year. ‘ 

I was in the galleys, twelve years. 

In the everlasting prison remedy-less, with the coat 
with St. Andrew’s Cross on my back, four years. 

And at liberty I served, as a drudge, Hernando de 
Soria, three years, which is the full complement of 
twenty-three years. 

Since my departure from England until this time of 
my return, I was five times in great danger of death, 
besides the many perils I was in, in the galleys. 

First, in the port of San Juan d’Ulloa, where, being 
on shore with many other of our company, which were 
all slain saving I and two other, that by swimming got 
aboard the Jesus of Lubeck. 

Secondly, when we were robbed by the wild Indians. 

Thirdly, after we came to Mexico, the Viceroy would 
have hanged us. 

Fourthly, because he could not have his mind to hang 
us, he would have burnt us. 

Fifthly, the General that brought us into Spain would 
have hanged us at sea. Y 

Thus, having truly set down unto you my travels, 
misery, and dangers, endured the space of twenty-three 
years, lL end.= 


JOHN FOXE st 


cate 


-The worthy enterprise of John Foxe, an Englishman, 
in delivering 266 Christians out of the captivity of 
the Turks of Alexandria, the 3 of January, 1577. 


Amonc our merchants here in England, it is a common 
vovage to traffic into Spain. Whereunto a ship, being 
called ‘The Three Half Moons,’ manned with thirty- 
eight men, and well fenced with munitions, the better 
to encounter their enemies withal, and having wind and 
tide, set from Portsmouth, 1563, and hended her journey 
toward Seville, a city in Spain, intending there to traffic 
with them. And falling near the Straits, they perceived 
themselves to be beset round with eight galleys of the 
Turks, in such wise that there was no way for them to 
fly or escape away, but that either they must yield or 
else be sunk. Which the owner perceiving, manfully 
encouraged his company, exhorting them valiantly to 
shew their manhood, shewing them that God was their 
God, and not their enemies’, requesting them also not 
to faint in seeing such a heap of their enemies ready 
to devour them; putting them in mind also that, if it 
were God’s pleasure to give them into their enemies’ 
hands, it was not they that ought to shew one dis- 
pleasant look or countenance there against, but to take 
it patiently, and not to prescribe a day and time for 
their deliverance as the citizens of Bethulia did, but to 
put themselves under His mercy. And again, if it were 
His mind and good will to shew His mighty power by 
them, if their enemies were ten times so many, they 
‘were not able to stand in their hands; putting them 
likewise in mind of the old and ancient worthiness of 
their countrymen, who in the hardest extremities have 
always most prevailed and gone away conquerors, yea, 
and where it hath been almost impossible. Such (quoth 
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he) hath been the valiantness of our countrymen, and 
such hath been the mighty power of our God. 

With other like encouragements, exhorting them to — 
behave themselves manfully, they fell all on their knees, 

_ making their prayers briefly unto God; who, being all 
risen up again, perceived their enemies by their signs 
and defiances bent to the spoil, whose mercy was noth- 
ing else but cruelty; whereupon every man took him to 
his weapon. 

Then stood up one Grove, the master, being a comely 
man, with his sword and target, holding them up in 
defiance against his enemies. So likewise stood up the 
owner, the master’s mate, boatswain, purser, and every 
man well appointed. Now likewise sounded up the 
drums, trumpets, and flutes, which would have en- 
couraged any man, had he never so little heart or 
courage in him. 

Then taketh him to his charge John Foxe, the gunner, 
in the disposing of his pieces in order to the best effect, 
and sending his bullets towards the Turks, who. like- 
wise bestowed their pieces thrice as fast toward the 
Christians. But shortly they drew near, so that the 
bowmen fell to their charge in sending forth their 
arrows so thick amongst the galleys, and also in doub- 
ling their shot so sore among the galleys, that there 

fh were twice so many of the Turks slain as the number 

of the Christians were in all. But the Turks discharged 

)twice as fast against the Christians, and so long, that 
the ship was very sore stricken and bruised under water. 
Which, the Turks perceiving, made the more haste to 
come aboard the ship. Which ere they could do, many © 
a Turk bought it dearly with the loss of their lives. 
Yet was all in vain, and boarded they were, where they 
found so hot a skirmish, that it had been better they 
had not meddled with the feast. For the Englishmen 
shewed themselves men indeed, in working manfully 
with their brown bills and halberds; where the owner, 
master, boatswain, and their company, stood to it so 
lustily that the Turks were half dismayed. But chiefly 

¢the boatswain shewed himself valiant above the rest. 
lor he fared amongst the Turks like a wood lion; for 
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there was none of them that either could or durst stand 
in his face, till at the last there came a shot from the 
Turks, which brake his whistle asunder, and smote him 
on the breast, so that he fell down bidding them fare- 
well, and be of good comfort, encouraging them like- 
wise to win praise by death rather than to live captives 
in misery and shame. Which they hearing, indeed 
intended to have done, as it appeared by their skirmish. 
But the press and store of the Turks was so great, that 
they were not able long to endure, but were so over- 
pressed that they could not wield their weapons ; 
by reason whereof, they must needs be taken, which 
none of them intended to have been, but rather to have 
died; except only the master’s mate, who shrunk from 
the skirmish like a notable coward, esteeming neither 
the valour of his name, nor accounting of the present 
example of his fellows, nor having respect to the 
miseries whereunto he should be put. But, in fine, so 
‘it was that the Turks were the victors, whereof they 
shad no great cause to rejoice or triumph. 

Then would it have grieved any hard heart to see 
these infidels so violently entreating the Christians, nor 
having any respect of their manhood which they had 
tasted of, nor yet respecting their own state, how that 
they might have met with such a booty as might have 
given them the overthrow. But no remorse hereof, or 
anything else doth bridle their fierce and_tyrannous 
dealing, but that the Christians must need to the gal- 
leys, to serve in new offices. And they were no sooner 
‘in them but their garments were pulled over their ears, 
aand torn from their backs, and they set to the oars. 

I will make no mention of their miseries, being now 
-under their enemies’ raging stripes. I think there is no 

man will judge their fare good, or their bodies unladen 
of stripes, and not pestered with too much heat, and 
also with too much cold. But I will go to my purpose, 
which is to shew the end of those, being in mere misery, 
which continually do call on God with a steadfast hope 
that He will deliver them, and with a sure faith that 
‘He can do it. 

Nigh to the city of Alexandria, being a haven town, 
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and under the dominion of the Turks, there is a road, 
being made very fencible with strong walls, whereinto 
the Turks do customably bring their galleys on shore 
wry every year in the winter season, and then do trim them 
v and lay them up against the spring time. In which 
\ road there is a prison, wherein the captives and such' 
prisoners as serve in the galleys are put for all that 
time, until the seas be calm and passable for the galleys, 
_every prisoner being most grievously laden with irons 
on their legs, to their great pain, and sore disabling of 
(them to any labour taking. Into which prison were 
these Christians put, and fast warded all the winter 
season. But ere it was long, the master and the owner, 
by means of friends, were redeemed. The rest abiding 
still by the misery, while that they were all, through 
reason of their ill usage and worse fare, miserably 
starved, saving one John Foxe, who (as some men can 
abide harder and more misery than other some can, so 
can some likewise make more shift, and work more 
devices to help their state and living than other some 
can do) being somewhat skilful in the trade of a barber, 
by reason thereof made great shift in helping his fare 
now and then with a good meal. Insomuch, till at the 
last, God sent him favour in the sight of the keeper of 
the prison, so that he had leave to go in and out to 
the road at his pleasure, paying a certain stipend unto 
the keeper, and wearing a lock about his leg. Which 
liberty likewise, six more had upon like sufferance, who, 
by reason of their long imprisonment, not being feared 
or suspected to start aside, had liberty to go in and out 
at the said road, in such manner as this John Foxe did, ¢ 
with irons on their legs, and to return again at night. 
In the year of our Lord 1577, in the winter season, 
the galleys happily coming to their accustomed harbour, 
and being discharged of all their masts, sails, and other 
such furniture as unto galleys do appertain, and all the 
masters and mariners of them being then nested in their 
own homes, there remained in the prison of the said 
road 268 Christian prisoners, who had been taken by 
the Turk’s force, and were of sixteen sundry nations. 
Among which were three Englishmen, whereof one was 
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‘named John Foxe of Woodbridge in Suffolk, the other 
William Wickney of Portsmouth in the county of South- 
ampton, and the third Robert Moore of Harwich in the 
county of Essex. Which John Foxe, having been ; f 
thirteen or fourteen years under their gentle entreat- 

"ance, and being too too weary thereof, minding his 
escape, weighed with himself by what means it might 
be brought to pass. And continually pondering with 
himself thereof, took a good heart unto him, in hope 
that God would not be always scourging His children, 

{and never ceased to pray Him to further his intended 
enterprise, if that it should redound to His glory. 

Not far from the road, and somewhat from thence, 
at one side of the city, there was a certain victuallin 
house, which one Peter Unticaro had hired, paying also 
4 certain fee unto the keeper of the road. This Peter 
Unticaro was a Spaniard born, and a Christian, and 
had been prisoner about thirty years, and never prac- 
without touch or suspect of any conspiracy, until that 
now this John Foxe, using much thither, they brake 

‘one to another their minds, concerning the restraint of 

\their liberty and imprisonment. So that this John Foxe, 
at length opening unto this Unticaro the device which 

he would fain put into practice, made privy one more 
to their intent. Which three debated of this matter at 
such times as they could compass to meet together, inso- 
much that, at seven weeks’ end, they had sufficiently 
concluded how the matter should be, if it pleased God 
to farther them thereto. Who, making five more privy 
to this their device, whom they thought they might 

‘safely trust, determined, in three nights after, to accom- 
plish their deliberate purpose. Whereunto the same 
John Foxe, and Peter Unticaro, and the other six, 
appointed to meet all together in the prison the next 
day, being the last day of December, where this John 
Foxe certified the rest of the prisoners what their intent 
and device was, and how and when they minded to 
bring their purpose to pass. Who thereunto persuaded 
them without much ado to further their device. Which 
the same John Foxe seeing, delivered unto them a sort 
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of files, which he had gathered together for this purpose ° 
by the means of Peter Unticaro, charging them that 
every man should be ready discharged of his irons by 
eight of the clock on the next day, at night. 

On the next day, at night, this said John Foxe and 
his six other companions, being all come to the house 
of Peter Unticaro, passing the time away in mirth, for 
fear of suspect, till the night came on, so that it was 
time for them to put in practice their device, sent Peter 
Unticaro to the master of the road, in the name of one 
of the masters of the city with whom this keeper was 
acquainted, and at whose request he also would come 
at the first, who desired him to take ‘the pains to meet 
him there, promising him that he would bring him back 
Jagain. The keeper agreed to go with him, willing the 
warders not to bar the gate, saying that he would not 
Stay long, but would come again with all speed. 

In the mean season, the other seven had provided 
them of such weapons as they could get in that house, 
and John Foxe took him to an old rusty sword blade, 
without either hilt or pommel, which he made to serve 
his turn in bending the hand end of the sword instead 
of a pommel, and the other had got such spits and 
glaives as they found in the house. 

The keeper now being come unto the house, and per- 
ceiving no light, nor hearing any noise, straightway 
suspected the matter, and returning backward, John 
l’oxe, standing behind the corner of the house, stepped 
forth unto him. Who, perceiving it to be John Foxe, 
said: ‘O, Foxe, what have I deserved of thee that thou 
shouldest seek my death?’ ‘Thou! villain,’ quoth Foxe, 
‘hast been a bloodsucker of many a Christian’s blood, 
and now thou shalt know what thou hast deserved at 
my hands.’ Wherewith he lift up his bright shining 
sword of ten years’ rust, and stroke him so main a blow 
as therewithal his head clave asunder, so that he fell 
Stark dead to the ground. Whereupon Peter Unticaro 
went in, and certified the rest how the case stood with 
the keeper. Who came presently forth, and some with 
their spits ran him through, and the other with their 
glaives hewed him in sunder, cut off his head, and 
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mangled him so that no man should discern what he 
was. 

Then marched they toward the road, whereunto they 
entered softly, where were six warders, whom one of 
them asked, saying, who was there? Quoth Foxe and 
his company, ‘All friends.’ Which when they were 
all within, proved contrary, ‘ For,’ quoth Foxe, ‘my 
masters, here is not to every man a man, wherefore look 
you play your parts.’ Who so behaved themselves in 
deed, that they had despatched these six quickly. Then 
John Foxe, intending not to be barred of his enterprise, 
and minding to work surely in that which he went 


about, barred the urely, an a cannon ~ 
against it. 


Then entered they into the jailor’s lodge, when they 
found the keys of the fortress and prison by his bed 
side, and there had they all better weapons. 

In this chamber was a chest, wherein was a rich 
treasure, and all in ducats, which this Peter Unticaro 
and two more opening, stuffed themselves so full as they 
could, between their shirts and their skin; which John 
Foxe would not once touch, and said that it was his and 
their liberty which he sought for, to the honour of his 
God, and not to make a mart of the wicked treasure of 
the infidels. Yet did these words sink nothing into 
their stomachs; they did it for a good intent. So did 
Saul save the fattest oxen to offer unto the Lord, and 
they to serve their own turn. But neither did Saul 
escape the wrath of God therefore, neither had these 
that thing which they desired so, and did thirst after. 
Such is God’s justice. He that they put-their trust in, 
to deliver them from the tyrannous hands of their 
enemies, He, I say, could supply their want of neces- 
saries. 

Now these eight, being armed with such weapons as 
they thought well of, thinking themselves_ sufficient 
champions to encounter _a stronger enemy, and coming 
unto the prison, Foxe opened the gates and doors 
thereof, and called forth all the prisoners, whom he set, 
some to ramming up the gate, some to the dressing up 
of a certain galley, which was the best in all the road, 
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and was called the Captain of Alexandria, whereunto 
some carried masts, sails, oars, and other such furniture 
as doth belong unto a galley. 

At the prison were certain warders, whom John Foxe 
and his company slew; in the killing of whom there 
were eight more of the Turks which perceived them, 
and got them to the top of the prison; unto whom John 
Foxe and his company were fain to come by ladders, 
where they found a hot skirmish. For some of them 
were there slain, some wounded, and some but scarred 
and not hurt. As John Foxe was thrice shot through 
his apparel and not hurt, Peter Unticaro and the other 
two, that had armed them with the ducats, were slain, 
as not able to wield themselves, being so pestered with 
the weight and uneasy carrying of the wicked and pro- 
fane treasure. And also divers Christians were as well 
hurt about that skirmish, as Turks slain. » 

Amongst the Turks was one thrust through, who (let 


us not say that it was ill fortune) fell off from the top of - 
the prison wall, and made such a lowing that the inhabi 


tants th ut (as here and there scattering, stood a 
. house or two) came and dawed him, so that they 
‘i. ¢tunderstood the case, how that the prisoners were paying 
their ransoms. Wherewith they raised both Alexandria 
~ which lay on the west side of the road, and a castle 
which was at the city’s end, next to the road, and also 
another fortress which lay on the north side of the road; 
so that now they had no way _to escape but_one, which 
by man’s reason (the two holds lying so upon the mouth 
of the road) might seem impossible to be a way for 
them. So was the Red Sea impossible for the Israelites 
to pass through, the hills and rocks lay so on the one 
side, and their enemies compassed them on the other. 
So was it impossible that the walls of Jericho should 
fall down, being neither undermined, nor yet rammed 
at with engines; nor yet any man’s wisdom, policy, or 
help set or put thereunto. Such impossibilities can our 
God make possible. He that held the lion’s jaws from 
rending Daniel asunder, yea, or yet from once touching 
him to his hurt, cannot He hold the roaring cannons of 
this hellish force? He that kept the fierce rage in the 
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hot burning oven from the three children that praised 
his name, can not He keep the fierce flaming blasts from 
among His elect? 

Now is the road fraught with lusty soldiers, labourers, 
and mariners, who are fain to stand to their tackling, in 
* setting to every man his hand, some to the carrying in 
of victuals, some munitions, some oars, and some one 
thing, some another; but most are keeping their enemy 
from the wall of the road. But to be short, there was 
ho time misspent, no man idle, nor any man’s labour ill 
bestowed, or in vain. So that, in short time, this galley 
was ready trimmed up. Whereinto every man leaped in 
all haste, hoisting up the sails lustily, yielding them- 
selves to His mercy and grace, in Whose hands are both 
wind and weather. 

Now is this galley on float, and out of the safety of 
the road. Now have the two castles full power upon 
the galley. Now is there no remedy but to sink. How 
can it be avoided? The cannons let fly from both sides, 
and the galley is even in the midst, and between them 
both. What man can devise to save it? There is no 
man but would think it must needs be sunk. 

There was not one of them that feared the shot, which 
went thundering round about their ears, nor yet were 
once scarred or touched with 45 shot which came from 
the castles. 

Here did God hold forth His buckler; He shieldeth 
now this galley, and hath tried their faith to the utter- 
most. Now cometh His special help, yea even when 
man thinks them past all help; then cometh He Himself 
dewn from heaven with His mighty power; then is His 
present remedy most readily pressed. [or they sail 
away, being not once touched with the glance of a shot, 
and are quickly out of the Turkish cannon’s reach. 
Then might they see them coming down by heaps to the 
water side, in companies like unto swarms of bees, 
making shew to come after them with galleys, in bust- 
ling themselves to dress up the galleys, which would be 
a swift piece of work for them to do, for that they had 
neither oars, masts, sails, gables, nor anything else 
ready in any galley. But yet they are carrying them 
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into them, some into one galley, and some into another, 
so that, being such a confusion amongst them, without 
any certain guide, it were a thing impossible to overtake 
them. Beside that, there was no man that would take 


charge of a galley, the weather was so rough, and there | 


was such an amazedness amongst them. And verily I 
think their god was amazed thereat. It could not be 
but he must blush for shame; he can speak never a 
word for dullness; much less can he help them in such 
an extremity. Well, howsoever it is, he is very much to 


« blame to suffer them to receive such a gibe. But how- 


soever their god behaved himself, our God shewed Him- 
self a God indeed, and that He was the only living God. 
For the seas were swift under His faithful, which made 
the enemies aghast to behold them. A skilfuller Pilot 
leads them, and their mariners bestir them lustily. But 
the Turks had neither mariners, pilot, nor any skilful 
master, that was in a readiness at this pinch. 

When the Christians were safe out of the enemies’ 
coast, John Foxe called to them all, willing them to be 
thankful unto Almighty God for their delivery, and 
most humbly to fall down upon their knees, beseeching 
Him to aid them unto their friends’ land, and not to 
bring them into another danger, sith He had most 
mightily delivered them from so great a thraldom and 
bondage. q 

Thus, when every man had made his petition, they 
fell straightway to their labour with the Oars, in help- 
ing one another when they were wearied, and with great 


§ 


labour striving to come to some Christian land, as near 


as they could guess by the stars. But the winds were 
so diverse, one while driving them this way, another 
while that way, that they were now in a new maze, 
thinking that God had forsaken them, and left them to a 
greater danger. And forasmuch as there were no vic- 
tuals now left in the galley, it might have been-a cause 
to them, if they had been the Israelites, to have mur- 
mured against their God. But they knew how that 
their God, who had delivered them out of Egypt, was 
such a loving and merciful God, as that He would not 
suffer them to be confounded, in whom He had wrought 
; f 
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so great a wonder. But what calamity soever, they 
sustained, they knew it was but for their further trial, 
and also, in putting them in mind of their further 
misery, to cause them not to triumph and glory in them- 
selves, therefore. Having, I say, no victuals in the 
galley, it might seem that one misery continually fell 
upon another’s neck. But, to be brief, the famine grew 
to be so great, that in 28 days, wherein they were on the 
sea, there died eight persons, to the astonishment of the 
rest. 

So it fell out that upon the 29 day after they set 
from Alexandria, they fell on the Isle of Candia, and 
landed at Gallipoli, where they were made much of by 
the Abbot and monks there, who caused them to stay 
there while they were well refreshed and eased. They 
kept there the sword wherewith John Foxe had killed 
the keeper, esteeming it a most precious jewel, and hung 
it up for a monument. 

When they thought good, having leave to depart from 
thence, they sailed along the coast, till they arrived at 


<1 to t ld their_galley, and_divided_it, 
€a having a part thereof. The Turks, receiving 


so shameful a foil at their hand, pursued the Christians, 
and scoured the seas, where they could imagine that 
they had bent their course. And the Christians had 
departed from thence on the one day in the morning, 
and seven galleys of the Turks came thither that night ; 
as it was certified by those who followed Foxe and his 
company, fearing lest they should have been met with. 
And then they came afoot _to_Naples, where they 
departed asunder, every man taking him to his next way 
home. From whence John Foxe took his journey unto 
Rome, where he was well entertained of an Englishman, 
who presented his worthy deed unto the Pope, who 
rewarded him liberally, and gave him his letters unto 
the King of Spain, where he was very well entertained 
of him there, who for this his most worthy enterprise, 
gave him in fee 20 pence a day. From whence, 
being desirous to come unto his own country, he came 
thither at such time as he conveniently could, which 
was in the year of our Lord 1579. Who, being come 
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into England, went unto the Court, and shewed all his 
travel unto the Council, who, considering of the state 
of this man, in that he had spent and lost a great part of 
his youth in thraldom and bondage, extended to him 
preir_likerality, to help to maintain him now in age, to 
their right honour, and to the encouragement of all true- 
hearted Christians. | 
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V.. 


The first voyage of Master John Davis, undertaken in 
June, 1585, for the discovery of the North-west 
Passage, written by Master John Janes, merchant, 
sometime servant to the Worshipful Master William 
Sanderson. 


Certain honourable personages and worthy gentlemen 
of the court and country, with divers worshipful mer- 
chants of London and of the West Country, moved with 
desire to advance God’s glory, and to seek the 
their_native country, consulting together of the likeli- 
hood of the discovery of the North-west Passage, which 
heretofore had been attempted but unhappily given over 
by accidents unlooked for, which turned the enterprisers 
from their principal purpose, resolved, after good de- 
liberation, to put down their adventures to provide for 
necessary shipping, and a fit man to be chief conductor 
of this so hard an enterprise. The setting forth of this 


action was committed by the adventurers especially to 


the care of Master William Sanderson, merchant of 


> mash 


» 
f 
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London, who was so forward therein that, besides his 
travail, which was not small, he became the greatest 
ddventurer with his purse, and commended unto the rest 
of the company one Master John Davis, a man very well 
grounded in the principles of the art of navigation, for 
captain and chief pilot of this exploit. 

Thus therefore all things being put in a readiness, we 
departed from Dartmouth the 7 of June, towards the 
discovery of the aforesaid North-west Passage, with 
two barques, the one being of fifty tons, named the 
Sunshine of London, and the other being 35 tons, named 
the Moonshine of Dartmouth. In the Sunshine we had 
twenty-three persons, whose names are these following : 
Master John Davis, captain; William Eston, master ; 
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Richard Pope, master’s mate; John Jane, merchant; 
Henry Davy, gunner; William Cross, boatswain ; John 
Bagge, Walter Arthur, Luke Adams, Robert Cox- 
worthy, John Ellis, John Kelly, Edward Helman, 
William Dick, Andrew Maddock, Thomas Hill, Robert 
Watts, carpenter; William Russell, Christopher Gurney, 
boy; James Cole, Francis Ridley, John Russell; Robert 
Cornish, musicians. 

The Moonshine had nineteen persons: William Bru- 
ton, captain; John Ellis, master; the rest, mariners. 

The 7 of June, the captain and the master drew out a 
proportion for the continuance of our victuals. 

The 8 day, the wind being at south-west, and west- 
south-west, we put in for Falmouth, where we remained 
until the 13. 

The 13, the wind blew at north, and being fair 
weather, we departed. 

The 14, with contrary wind we were forced to put into 
Scilly. 

The 15, we departed thence, having the wind north 
and by east, moderate and fair weather. 

The 16 we were driven back again, and were con- 
strained to arrive at New Grimsby, in Scilly. Here the 
wind remained contrary twelve days, and in that space 
the captain, the master, and I went about all the islands, 
and the captain did plot out and describe the situation 
of all the islands, rocks, and harbours to the exact use of 
navigation, with lines and scale thereunto convenient. 

The 28, in God’s name we departed, the wind being 
easterly, but calm. | 

The 1 of July, we saw great store of porpoises. The 
master called for an harping iron, and shot twice or 
thrice. Sometimes he missed, and at last shot one, and 
struck him in the side, and wound him into the ship. 
When we had him aboard, the master said it was a 
darlie head. 

he 2, we had some of the fish sodden, and it did eat 
as sweet as any mutton. 

The 3, we had more in sight, and the master went to 
shoot at them, but they were so great that they burst 
our irons, and we lost both fish, irons, pastime and all. 
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Yet nevertheless the master shot at them with a pike, 
and had well nigh gotten one, but he was so strong that 
he burst off the bars of the pike, and went away. Then 
he took the boat-hook, and hit one with that, but all 
would not prevail, so at length we let them alone. 

The 6, we saw a very great whale, and every day we 
saw whales continually. 

The 16, 17, and 18, we saw great store of whales. 

The 19 of July, we fell into a great whirling and 
brustling of a tide, setting to the northwards. And 
sailing about half a league, we came into a very calm 
sea, which bent to the south-south-west. Here we 
heard a mighty great roaring of the sea, as if it had 
been the breach of some shore, the air being so foggy 
and full of thick mist that we could not see the one ship 
from the other, being a very small distance asunder. 
So the captain and the master, being in_distrust how the 
tide might set them, caused the Moonshine to hoist out 
her boat and to sound, but they could not find ground in 
300 fathoms and better. Then the captain, master, and 
| went towards the breach to see what it could be, giving 
charge to our gunners that at every glass they should 
shoot off a musket shot, to the intent we might keep 
ourselves from losing them. Then coming near to the 
breach, we met many islands of ice, floating, which had 
quickly compassed us about. Then we went upon some 


of them, and did perceive that all the ro ring which we 
dwa e rolling of ne ice together. 


Our company, seeing us not to return according to 
appointment, left off shooting muskets, and began to 
shoot falconets, for they feared some mishap had _ be- 
fallen us; but before night we came aboard again, with 
our boat laden with ice, which made very good fresh 
water. Then we bent our course toward the north, 
hoping by that means to double the land. 

The 20, as we sailed along the coast, the fog brake 
up, and we discovered the land, which was the most 
deformed, rocky, and mountainous land that ever we 
saw; the first sight whereof did shew as if it had been 
in form of a sugar-loaf, standing to our sight above the 
clouds; for that it did show over the fog like a white 
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list in the sky, the tops altogether covered with snow, 
and the shore beset with ice a league off into the sea, 
making such irksome noise as that it seemed to be the 
true pattern of desolation; and after the same our 
captain called it: the Land of Desolation. | 

The 21, the wind came northerly, and overblew, so 
that we were constrained to bend our course south 
again, for we perceived that we were run into a very 
deep bay, where we were almost compassed with ice, for 
we saw very much toward the north-north-east, west, 
and south-west. And this day and this night we cleared 
ourselves of the ice, running south-south-west along the 
shore.. 

Upon Thursday, being the 22 of this month, about 
three of the clock in the morning, we hoisted out our 
boat, and the captain, with six sailors, went towards 
the shore, thinking to find a landing place. For the 
night before we did perceive the coast to be void of ice 
to our judgement, and the same night we were all per- 
suaded that we had seen a canoe rowing along the 
shore; but afterwards we fell in some doubt of it, but 
we had no great reason so to do. The captain, rowing 
towards the shore, willed the master to bear in with the 
land after him; and before he came near the shore by 
the space of a league or two miles, he found so much ice 
that he could not get to land by any means. Here our 
mariners put to their lines, to see if they could get any 
fish, because there were so many seals upon the coast, 
and the birds did beat upon the water; but all was in 
vain. The water about this place was very black and 
thick, like to a filthy standing pool. We sounded, and 
had ground in 120 fathoms. While the_c In _was 

the shore, our men saw woods upon the rocks, 
like to the rocks of Newfoundland; but I could not dis- 
cern them, yet it might be so very well. For we had 
wood floating upon the coast every day, and the Moon- 
shine took up a tree at sea, not far from the coast, 
being sixty foot in length, and fourteen handfuls about, 
having the root upon it. After this the captain came 
aboard ; the weather being very calm and fair, we bent our 
course toward the south, with intent to double the land. 
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The 23, we coasted the land, which did lie east-north- 
east, and west-south-west. 

The 24, the wind being very fair at east, we coasted 
the land, which did lie east and west, not being able to 
come near the shore by reason of the great quantity of 
ice. At this place, because the weather was somewhat 
cold by reason of the ice, and the better to encourage 
our men, their allowance was increased. The captain 
and the master took order that every mess, being five 
persons, should have half a pound of bread, and a can of 
beer every morning to breakfast. The weather was not 
very cold, but the air was moderate, like to our April 
weather in England. When the wind came from the 
land, or the ice, it was somewhat cold; but when it 
came off the sea, it was very hot. 

The 25 of this month, we departed from sight of this 
land at six of the clock in the morning, directing our 
course to the north-westward, hoping in God’s mercy to 
find our desired passage; and so continued above four 
days. 

The 29 of July, we discovered land in 64 degrees, 
15 minutes of latitude, bearing north-east from us. 
The wind being contrary to go to the north-westwards, 
we bare in with this land to take some view of 
it, being utterly void of the pester of ice, and very 
temperate. Coming near the coast, we found many fair 

pists and good roads for shipping, and many great 
inlets into the land, whereby we judged this land to 
be a great number of islands standing together. Here, 
having moored our barque in good order, we went on 
shore upon a small island, to seek for water and wood. 
Upon this island we did perceive that there had been 
people; for we found a small shoe, and pieces of leather 
sewed with sinews, and a piece of fur, and wool like to 
beayer. Then we went upon another island on the 
other side of our ships; and the captain, the master and 
ri, being got up to the top of an high rock, the people of 
the country having espied us, made a lamentable noise, 
las we thought, with great outcries and screechings. 
We, hearing them, thought it had been the howling of 
wolves. At last I hallooed again, and they likewise 
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such as we could not understand. Only we allured 
them by friendly embracing and signs of courtesy. At 
length one of them, pointing up to the sun with his 
hand, would presently strike his breast so hard that we 

~might hear the blow. This he did many times before 
he would in any way trust us. Then John Ellis, the 
master of the Moonshine, was appointed to use his best 
policy to gain their friendship; who struck his breast, 
and pointed to the sun after their order: which when he 
had divers times done, they began to trust him, and 
one of them came on shore, to whom we threw our caps, 
stockings, and gloves, and such other things as then we 
had about us, playing with our music, and making signs 
of joy, and dancing. So, the night coming, we bade 
them farewell, and went aboard our barques. 

The next morning, being the 30 of July, there came 
thirty-seven canoes rowing by our ships, calling. to us’to 
come on shore. We not making any great haste unto 
them, one of them went up to the top of the rock, and 
leapt and danced as they had done the day before, show- 
ing us a seal’s skin, and another thing made like a 
timbrel, which he did beat upon with a stick, making a 
noise like a small drum. Whereupon we manned our 
boats, and came to them, they all staying in their canoes. 
We came to the water side where they were, and after 
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they had sworn by the sun after their fashion, they did 
trust us. So I shook hands with one of them and he 
kissed my hand and we were very familiar with them. 
We were in so great credit with them upon this single 
acquaintance, that we could have anything they had. 
s We bought five canoes of them. We bought their 
clothes from their backs, which were all made of seals 
skins and birds skins; their buskins, their hose, their 
gloves, all being commonly sewed and well dressed, so 
that we were fully persuaded that they have divers arti- 
ficers among them. We had a pair of buskins of them 
full of fine wool like beaver. ‘Their apparel _for_heat 
was made of birds’ skins with their_feathers_on them. 
We saw among them leather dressed like glover’s 
leather, and thick thongs like white leather of a good 
length. We had of their darts and oars, and found in 
them that they would by no means displease us, but 
would give us whatsoever we asked of them, and would 
be satisfied with whatsoever we gave them. They 
took great care one of another; for when we had bought 
their boats, then two other would come and carry him 
away between them that had sold us his. They are very 
tractable people, void of craft or double dealing, and 


*leasy to be brought to any civility or good order. But 


we judge them to be idolaters, and to worship the sun. 
During the time of our abode among these islands, 
we found reasonable quantity of wood, both fir, spruce, 
and juniper, which whether it came floating any great 
distance to these places where we found it, or whether 
it grew in some great islands near the same place by us 
not yet discovered, we know not; but we judge that it 
geroweth there further into the land than we were, be- 
cause the people had great store of darts and oars 
which they made none account of, but gave them to us 


- for small trifles, as points, and pieces of paper. We 


saw about this coast marvellous great abundance of 


seals schooling together like schools of smali fish. We. : 


found no fresh water among these islands, but only 


| snow-water, whereof we found great pools. ‘The cliffs 
, were all of such ore as Master Frobisher brought from 


\ Meta Incognita. We had divers shows of study or 
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Muscovy glass, shining not altogether unlike to 
rystal. We found an herb growing upon the rocks, 
whose fruit was sweet, full of red juice, and the ripe 


ones were like corinths. We found also birch and . 


willow growing like shrubs low to the ground. These 
people have great store of furs, as we judge. They 
made shows unto us, the 30 of this present, which was 
the second time of our being with them, after they per- 
ceived we would have skins and furs, that they would go 
into the country, and come again the next day with such 
things as they had. But this night, the wind coming 
fair, the captain and the master would by no means 
detract the purpose of our discovery. And so, the last 
of this month, about four of the clock in the morning, 
in God’s name we set sail, and were all that day becalmed 
upon the coast. 

The first of August, we had a fair wind, and so pro- 
ceeded towards the north-west for our discovery. The 
.6 of August, we discovered land in 66 degrees, 4o 
minutes of latitude, altogether void from the pester of 
ice. We anchored in a very fair road, under a brave 
'_ mount, the cliffs whereof were as orient as gold. This 

mount was named Mount Raleigh, ~The road where our 
ships lay at anchor was called Totnes Road. The sound 
which did compass the mount was named Ex 
The foreland towards the north was called Dier’s “Cape. 
The foreland towards the south was named Cape Wal- 
singham. 

So soon as we were come to anchor in Totnes 


Road, under Mount Raleigh, we espied four white bears’ 


at the foot of the mount. We, supposing them to be 
goats or wolves, manned our boats and went towards 
them. But Deca we came near the shore, we found 
them to be white bears of a monstrous bigness. We, 
being desirous of fresh victual and the sport, began to 
assault them, and I, being on land, one of them came 
down the hill right against me. My piece was charged 
with hailshot and a bullet. I discharged my piece, and 
shot him in the neck. He roared a little, and took the 
water straight, making small account of his hurt. Then 
we followed him with our boat, and killed him with 
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boar-spears, and two more that night. We found 
nothing in their maws, but we judged that they fed upon 
rass. 

. The 7, we went on shore to another bear which lay all 

night upon the top of an island under Mount Raleigh, 

and when we came up to him, he lay fast asleep. I 

levelled at his head, and the stone of my piece gave no 

fre. With that he looked up, and laid down his head 

again. Then I shot, being charged with two bullets, 

and-struck him in the head. He, being but amazed, fell 

backwards, whereupon we all ran upon him with boar- 

spears, and thrust him in the body. Yet for all that 

he gripped away our boar-spears, and went towards the 

water, and as he was going down, he came back again. 

Then our master shot his boar-spear, and struck him in 

the head, and made him to take the water, and swim 
into a cove fast by, where we killed him, and brought 

him aboard. The breadth of his fore foot, from one 

side to the other, was 14 inches over. They were very 

fat, so as we were constrained to throw the fat away. 
We saw a raven upon Mount Raleigh. We found 
withes also growing like low shrubs, and flowers like 

primroses' in the said place. ‘The coast is very moun- 

tainous, altogether without wood, grass, or earth, and 

is only huge mountains of stone, but the bravest stone 

that ever we saw. The air was very moderate in this 

country. 

The 8, we departed from Mount Raleigh, coasting 
along the shore, which lieth south-south-west and east- 
north-east. 

The 9, our men fell in dislike of their allowance, 
because it was too small, as they thought. Whereupon 
we made a new proportion: every mess, being five to a 
mess, should have four pound of bread a day, twelve 
wine-quarts of beer, six Newland fishes; and the flesh 
days a gill of peas more. So we restrained them from 
their butter and cheese. 

The 11, we came to the most southerly cape of this 
land, which we named the ‘Cape of God’s Mercy,’ as 
being the place of our first entrance for the discovery. 
The weather being very foggy, we coasted this north land. 
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At length, when it brake up, we perceived that we were 
shot into a very fair entrance or passage, being in some 
places twenty leagues broad, and in some thirty, alto- 
gether void of any pester of ice, the weather very toler- 
able, and the water of the very colour, nature, and 
quality of the main ocean, which gave us the greater 
syhope of our passage. Having sailed north-west sixty 
‘leagues in this entrance, we discovered certain islands 
standing in the midst thereof, having open passage on 
both sides. Whereupon our ships divided themselves, 
the one sailing on the north side, the other on the south 
side of the said Isles, where we stayed five days, having 
the wind at south-east, very foggy and foul weather. 
The 14, we went on shore and found signs of people ; 
ne we found stones laid up together like a wall, and saw 


the skull of a man or a woman. 

Cheves do owl o e, which we 
thought had been wolves, and therefore we went on 
shore to kill them. When we came on land, the dogs 
‘came presently to our boat very gently, yet we thought 
they came to_ prey upon _us, and therefore we shot at 
them, and killed two. And about the neck of one of 
them we found a leathern collar; whereupon we thought 
them to be tame dogs. There were twenty dogs, like 
mastiffs, with pricked ears, and long btish tails. Then 
we went further, and found two sleds, made like ours in 
England; the one was made of fir, spruce, and oaken 
boards sawn like inch boards; the other was made all of 
whale bone, and there hung on the tops of the sleds 
three heads of beasts which they had killed. We saw. 
here larks, ravens, and partridges. 

The 17, we went on shore, and in a little thing made 
like an oven with stones, I found many small trifles : as 

4 a small canoe, made of wood; a piece of wood made like 

\an image; a bird made of bone; beads, having small 
}holes made in one end of them to hang about their 
necks; and other small things. The coast was ve 
barren, without wood or grass. The rocks were very 
air, like marble, full of veins of divers colours. We 
found a seal which was killed not long before, and hid 
under stones. 
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Our captain and master searched still for probabilities 
of the passage, and first found that this place was all 
islands, with great sounds passing between them. 

Secondly, the water remained of one colour with the 
main ocean, without altering. 

Thirdly, we saw to the west of those isles three or 

- four whales, in a school, which they judged to come 
from_a westerly sea, because to the eastward we saw 
not any whale. 

Also, as we were rowing into a very great sound lying 
south-west, from whence these whales came, upon the 
sudden there came a violent counter-check of a tide from 
the south-west, against the flood which we came with, 
not knowing from whence it was maintained. 

Fifthly, in sailing twenty leagues within the mouth of 
this entrance, we had sounding in ninety fathoms, fair, 
grey, oozy sand, and the further we ran into the west- 
wards, the deeper was the water; so that hard aboard 
the shoal among these isles, we could not have ground 
in 330 fathoms. 

Lastly, it did ebb and flow six or seven fathoms, up 
and down, the flood coming from divers parts, so as we 
could not perceive the chief maintenance thereof. 

The 18 and 19, our captain and master determined 
what was best to do, both for the safeguard of their 
credits, and satisfying of the adventurers; and resolved, 
if the weather brake up, to make further search. 

The 20, the wind came directly against us; so they 
altered their purpose, and reasoned both for proceeding 
and returning. 

The 21, the wind being north-west, we departed from 
these islands; and as we coasted the south shore, we 
saw many fair sounds, whereby we were persuaded that 
it was no firm land, but islands. 

The 23 of this month, the wind came south-east, with 
very stormy and foul weather; so we were constrained 
to seek harbour upon the south coast of this entrance, 
where we fell into a very fair sound, and anchored in 
twenty-five fathoms, green oozy sand. Here we went 
on shore, where we had manifest signs of people where 
they had made their fire, and laid stones like a wall. In 
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this place we saw four very fair falcons, and Master 
Bruton took from one of them his prey, which he judged 
by the wings and legs to be a snipe, for the head was 
eaten off. 

The 24, in the afternoon, the wind coming somewhat 
fair, we departed from this road, purposing by God’s 
grace, to return for England. 

The 26, we departed from sight of the north land of 
this entrance, directing our course homewards, until the 
10 of the next month. 

The 10 of September, we fell with the Land of Desola- 


tion, thinking to go on shore, but we could get never a 


good harbour. That night we put to sea again, think- 
ing to search it the next day; but this night arose a very 
great storm, and separated our ships, so that we lost the 
sight of the Moonshine. 

The 13, about noon, having tried all the night before 
with a goose wing, we set sail, and within two hours 
after, we had sight of the Moonshine again. This day 
we departed from this land. 

The 27 of this month, we fell with sight of England. 
This night we had a marvellous storm, and lost the 
Moonshine. 

The 30 of September, we came into Dartmouth, where 
we found the Moonshine, being come in not two hours 
before. 
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VI. 


A brief relation of the notable service performed by Sir 
Francis Drake upon the Spanish Fleet prepared in the 
Road of Cadiz, and of his destroying of 1oo sail of 
barques; passing from thence all along the coast to 
Cape Sacre, where he also took certain Forts; and so 
to the mouth of the river of Lisbon, and thence cross- 
ing over to the isle of St. Michael, surprised a mighty 
carack called the Santa Philip, coming out of the 
East India, which was the first of that kind that ever 
was seen in England. Performed in the year 1587. 


Her Magesty, being informed of a mighty preparation 
by sea, begun in Spain for the invasion of England, by 
good advice of her grave and prudent Council, thought 
it expedient to prevent the same. Whereupon she 
caused a fleet of some thirty sails to be rigged and fur- 
nished with all things necessary. Over that fleet she 
appointed general, Sir Francis Drake (of whose manifold 
former good services she had sufficient proof), to whom 
she caused four ships of her Navy Royal to be delivered ; 
to wit: the Bonaventure, wherein himself went as 
general; the Lion, under the conduct of Master William 
, Borough, Controller of the Navy; the Dreadnought, 
under the command of Master Thomas Venner; and the 
Rainbow, captain whereof was Master Henry Belling- 
ham. Unto which four ships, two of her pinnaces were 
appointed as handmaids. There were also added unto 
this fleet certain tall ships of the City of London; of 
whose especial good service the General made particular 
mention in his private letters directed to Her Majesty. 
This fleet set sail from the Sound of Plymouth, in the 
month of April, towards the coast of Spain: 
The 16 of the said month, we met, in the latitude of 
40 degrees, with two ships of Middelburg, which came 
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from Cadiz; by which we understood that there was 


great store of warlike provision at Cadiz and thereabout, 
ready to Upon this information, our 


general, with all speed possible, bending himself thither 
to cut off their said forces and provisions, upon the 1g of 
April, entered with his fleet into the harbour of Cadiz, 
where, at our first entering we were assailed over against 
the town by six galleys, which notwithstanding in short 
time retired under their fortress. 

There were in the road sixty ships, and divers other 
small vessels, under the fortress. There fled about 
twenty French ships to Puerto Real, and some small 
Spanish vessels that might pass the shoals. At our 
first coming in, we sunk with our shot a ship of Ragusa, 
of 1000 tons, furnished with forty pieces of brass, and 
very richly laden. There came two galleys more from 
Santa Maria port, and two from Puerto Real, which 
shot freely at us, but altogether in vain; for they went 
away with the blows, well beaten for their pains. 

Before night, we had taken thirty of the said ships, 
and became masters of the Road, in despite of the 
galleys, which were glad to retire them under the fort. 
In the numbers of which ships there was one new ship of 
an extraordinary bigness in burden, above 1200 tons, 
belonging to the Marques of Santa Cruz, being at that 
instant High Admiral of Spain. Five of them were great 
ships of Biscay, whereof four we fired, as they were 
taking in the king’s provision of victuals for the furnish- 
ing of his fleet at Lisbon; the fifth being a ship about 
1000 tons in burden, laden with iron spikes, nails, iron 
hoops, horse-shoes, and other like necessaries, bound 
for the West Indies, we fired in like manner. Also we 
took a ship of 250 tons, laden with wines for the king’s 
provision, which we carried out to the sea with us, and 
there discharged the said wines for our own store, and 
afterward set on fire. Moreover we took three fly boats 
of 300 tons apiece, laden with biscuit; whereof one was 
half unladen by us in the harbour, and there fired, and 
the other two we took in our company to the sea. Like- 
wise there were fired by us ten other ships, which were 
laden with wine, raisins, figs, oils, wheat, and such like. 


DEATH OF SANTA CRUZ i 


To conclude, the whole number of ships and barques (as 
we suppose) then burnt, sunk, and brought away with 
us, amounted to thirty at the least, being, in our judge- 
ment about 10,000 tons of shipping. 

There were in sight of us at Puerto Real about forty 
ships, besides those that fled from Cadiz. 

We found little ease during our abode there, by reason 
of their continual shooting from the galleys, the for- 
tresses, and from the shore; where continually at places 
convenient they planted new ordnance to offend us with ; 
besides the inconvenience which we suffered from their 
ships, which, when they could defend no longer, they set 
on fire to come among us. Whereupon, when the flood 
came, we were not a little troubled to defend us from 
their terrible fire, which nevertheless was a pleasant 
sight for us to behold, because we were thereby eased of 
a great labour, which lay upon us day and night, in 
discharging the victuals and other provisions of the 
enemy. Thus by the assistance of the Almighty, and 
the invincible courage and industry of our General, this 
strange and happy enterprise was achieved in one day 
‘and two nights, to the great astonishment of the King of 
/Spain, which bred such a corrosive in the heart of the 
/Marques of Santa Cruz, High Admiral of Spain, that 
he never enjoyed good day after, but within few months 
be may justly be supposed) died of extreme grief and 
sorrow. 

Thus having performed this notable service, we came 
out of the road of Cadiz on the Friday morning, the 21 
of the said month of April, with very small loss, not 
eworth mentioning. | 

After our departure, ten of the galleys that were in 
the road came out, as it were in disdain of us, to make 
some pastime with their ordnance; at which time the 
wind scanted upon us; whereupon we cast about again, 
and stood in with the shore, and came to anchor within 
a league of the town, where the said galleys, for all their 
former bragging, at length suffered us to ride quietly. 

We now have had experience of galley-fight, wherein, 
I can assure you, that only these four of Her Majesty’s 
ships will make no account of twenty galleys, if they be 
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alone, and not busied to guard others. There were 
never galleys that had better place, and fitter oppor- 
tunity for their advantage to fight with ships; but they 
weré still forced to retire, we riding in a narrow gut, the 
place yielding no better, and driven to maintain the 
same until we had discharged and fired the ships, which 
could not conveniently be done but upon the flood, at 
which time they might drive clear off us. 

Thus being yictualled with bread and wine at_the 
enemies’ cost-for divers months (besides the provisions 
that we brought from home), our General dispatched 
Captain Cross into England with his letters, giving him 
further in charge to declare unto Her Majesty all the 
particularities of this our first enterprise. 

After whose departure, we shaped our course toward 

“ape Sacre, and in the way thither we took, at several 
times, of ships, barques, and caravels well near an hun- 
dred, laden with hoops, galley-oars, pipe-staves, and 
other provisions of the King of Spain, for the furnishing 
of his forces intended against England; all which we 

‘burned, having dealt favourably with the men, and sent 
them on shore. We also spoiled and consumed all the 
-fisher-boats and nets thereabouts, to their great hin- 
_drance, and (as we suppose) to the utter overthrow of 
the rich fishing of their tunnies for the same year. At 
length we came to the aforesaid Cape Sacre, where we 
went on land; and the better to enjoy the benefit of the 
place, and to ride in harbour at our pleasure, we 

* assailed the same castle, and three other strongholds, 

which we took, some by force, and some by surrender. 
Thence we came before the haven of Lisbon, anchor-, 
ing near unto Cascaes, where the Marques of Santa 

Cyuz was, with his galleys; who, seeing us. chase his 

ships ashore, and take and carry away his barques and 
caravels, was content to suffer us there quietly to tarry, 
and likewise to depart, and never charged us with one 

-cannon-shot. And when our General sent him word 

‘that he was there, ready to exchange certain bullets 

with him, the Marques refused his challenge, sending 
him word that he was not then ready for him, nor had 
any such commission from his King. 
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Our General, thus refused by the Marques, and seeing 
no more good to be done in this place, thought it con- 
venient to spend no longer time upon this coast; and 
therefore, with consent of the chief of his company, he 

ed _ his course toward the isle of And 
passing towards the isle of Saint Michael, within twenty 
or thirty leagues thereof, it was his good fortune to meet 


with a Portuguese carack, called Santa Philip, being the 


same ship which in the voyage outyard had carried the 


ethree princes of Japan, that were in Europe, into the 
Indies. 


This carack without any great resistance he took, 
bestowing the people thereof in certain vessels well fur- 
nished with victuals, and sending them courteously 
home into their country. And this was the first carack 

|: ever was taken, comin from_the_Indies ; 


b) 
which the Portugals took for an evil sign, because the 
ship bare the king’s own name. 

The riches of this prize seemed so great unto the 
whole company (as in truth it was) that they assured 
themselves every man to have a sufficient reward for his 
.travail; and thereupon they all resolved to return home 
for England, which they happily did, and arrived in 
Plymouth the same summer with their whole fleet, and 


this rich bogty, to their own profit and due commenda- 
ion, and to the great_adm who ' 
nd here by the way it is to be noted, that the taking 


of this carack wrought two extraordinary effects in 
J England: first, it taught others that caracks were no 


te ee 


such bugs but that they might be taken (as since indeed 
gt hath fallen out in the taking of the Madre de Dios, 
and firing and sinking of others); and secondly, in 
acquainting the English nation more generally with the 
“Lparticularities of the exceeding riches and wealth of the 


East Indies; whereby themselves, and their neighbours 
of Holland, have been encouraged, being men as skilful 
in navigation, and of no less courage than the Portu- 
gals, to share with them in the East Indies, where their 
strength is nothing so great as heretofore hath been 
supposed. 
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VII. 


The miraculous victory achieved by the English fleet, 
under the discreet and happy conduct of the right 
honourable, right prudent, and valiant lord, the Lord 
Charles Howard, Lord High Admiral of England, 
etc., upon the Spanish huge Armada sent in the year 
1588 for the invasion of England; together with the 
woful and miserable success of the said Armada after- 
ward, upon the coasts of Norway, of the Scottish 
Western Isles, of Ireland, of Spain, of France, and 
of England, etc., recorded in Latin by Emanuel van 
Meteran in the fifteenth book of his History of the 
Low Countries. 


Havine in part declared the strange and wonderful 
events of the year ’88, which hath been so long time 
foretold by ancient prophecies; we will now make rela- 
tion of the most notable and great enterprise of all 
others which were in the foresaid yean achieved, in order 
as it was done. Which exploit (although in very deed it 
was not performed in any part of the Low Countries) 
was intended for their ruin and destruction. And it 
was the expedition which the Spanish King, having a 
long time determined the same thing in his mind, and 
) having consulted thereabout with the Pope, set forthe 
and undertook against England and the Low Countries ; 
to the end that he might subdue the realm of England, 
and reduce it unto his Catholic religion, and by that 
means might be sufficiently revenged for the disgrace, 
contempt, and dishonour, which he (having thirty-four 
years before enforced them to the Pope’s obedience) had 
endured of the English nation, and for divers other 
injuries which had taken deep impression in his thoughts. 
And also for that he deemed this to be the most ready 
and direct course, whereby he might recover his heredi- 
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tary possession of the Low Countries, having restrained 


the inhabitants from sailing upon the coast of England. 
Which, verily, upon most weighty arguments and evi- 
dent reasons, was thought would undoubtedly have 
come to pass, considering the great abundance and store 
of all things necessary wherewith those men were fur- 
nished, which had the managing of that action committed 
unto them. But now let us describe the matter more 
particularly. - 
The Spanish King having with small fruit and com- 
modity, for above twenty years altogether, waged war 
against the Netherlanders, after deliberation with his 
counsellors thereabout, thought it most convenient to 
assault them once again by sea, which had been 
attempted sundry times heretofore, but not with forces 
sufficient. Unto the which expedition it stood him now 
in hand to join great puissance, as having the English 
people his professed enemies, whose island is so situate, 
that it may either greatly help or hinder all such as sail 
into those parts. [for which cause he thought good 
first of all to invade England, being persuaded by his 
secretary, Escovedo, and by divers other well experi- 
enced Spaniards and Dutchmen, and by many English 
fugitives, that the conquest of that island_was less dif- 
ficult than the conquest of Holland and Zealand. ore- 
over the Spaniards were of opinion, that it would be far 
more behoveful for their King to conquer England and 
the Low Countries all at once, than to be constrained 
continually to maintain a warlike navy to defend his 
East and West India fleets, from the English Drake, 
and from such like valiant enemies. And for the same 
purpose the King Catholic had given commandment 
long before in Italy and Spain, that a great quantity of 
timber should be felled for the building of ships; and 
had besides made great preparation of things and furni- 
ture requisite for such an expedition; as namely, in 
founding of brazen ordnance, in storing up of corn and 
victuals, in training of men to use warlike weapons, in 
levying and mustering of soldiers; insomuch that about 
the beginning of the year 1588, he had finished such a 
mighty navy, and brought it into Lisbon haven, as never 
H.N. F 
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the like had before that time sailed upon the ocean 
sea. p 

A very large and particular description of this navy 
was put in print and published by the Spaniards; 
wherein were set down the number, names, and burdens 
of the ships, the number of mariners and _ soldiers 
throughout the whole fleet; likewise the quantity of 
their ordnance, of their armour, of bullets, of match, of 
gunpowder, of victuals, and of all their naval furniture 
was in the said description particularised. Unto all 
these were added the names of the governors, captains, 
noblemen, and gentlemen volunteers, of whom there 
was so great a multitude, that scarce was there any 
family of account, or any one principal man throughout 
all Spain, that had not a brother, son, or kinsman in 
that fleet; who all of them were in good hope to pur- 
chase unto themselves in that Navy (as they termed it) 
Invincible, endless glory and renown, and to possess 
themselves of great seigniories and riches in England, 
and in the Low Countries. 

But because the said description was translated and 
published out of Spanish into divers other languages, 
we will here only make an abridgement or brief rehearsal 
thereof. 

Portugal furnished and set forth under the conduct of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, General of the Fleet, ten 
galleons, two zabras, 1300 mariners, 3300 soldiers, 300 
great pieces, with all requisite furniture. 

Biscay, under the conduct of John Martines de Ricalde, 
Admiral of the whole Fleet, set forth ten galleons, four 
pataches, 700 mariners, 2000 soldiers, 250 great pieces, 
tc: 

Guipusco, under the conduct of Michael de Oquendo, 
ten galleons, four pataches, 700 mariners, 2000 soldiers, 
310 great pieces. 

Italy, with the Levant Islands, under Martine de Ver- 
tendona, ten galleons, 800 mariners, 2000 soldiers, 310 
great pieces, etc. 

Castile, under Diego Flores de Valdez, fourteen gal- 
icons, two pataches, 1700 mariners, 2400 soldiers, and 
380 great pieces, etc. 
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Andalusia, under the conduct of Petro de Valdez, ten 
galleons, one patache, 800 mariners, 2400 soldiers, 280 
great pieces, etc. 

Item, under the conduct of John Lopez de Medina, 
twenty- three great Flemish hulks, with 7oo mariners, 
3200 soldiers, and 400 great pieces. 

Item, under Hugo de Moncada, four galliasses, con- 
taining 1200 galley slaves, 460 mariners, 870’ soldiers, 
200 great pieces, etc. 

Item, under Diego de Mandrana, four galleys of 
Portugal, with 888 galley slaves, 360 mariners, twenty 
great pieces, and other requisite furniture. 

Item, under Anthonie de Mendoza, twenty-two 
pataches and zabras, with 574 mariners, 488 soldiers, 
and 193 great pieces. 

Besides the ships aforementioned, there were twenty 
caravels rowed with oars, being appointed to perform 
necessary services unto the greater ships ; insomuch that 
all the ships appertaining to this navy, amounted unto 
150, each one being sufficiently provided of furniture 
and victuals. 

The number of mariners in the said fleet were above 
8000, of slaves 2088, of soldiers 20,000 (besides noble- 
men and gentlemen volunteers), of great cast pieces 2650. 
The foresaid ships were of an huge and incredible capa- 
city and receipt. For the whole fleet was large enough 
to contain the burden of 60,000 tons. 

The galleons were sixty-four in number, being of an 
huge bigness, and very stately built, being of marvellous 
force also, and so high, that they resembled great. 
castles most fit to defend themselves and to withstand 
any assault, but in giving any other ships the encounter 
far inferior unto the English and Dutch ships, which can 
with great dexterity wield and turn themselves at all 
essays. 

The upper work of the said galleons was of thickness 
and strength sufficient to bear off musket-shot. The 
lower work, and the timbers thereof, were out of 
measure strong, being framed of planks and ribs four or 
five feet in thickness, insomuch that no bullets could 
pierce them, but such as were discharged hard at hand. 
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Which afterward proved true; for a great number of 
bullets were found to stick fast within the massy sub- 
stance of those thick planks. Great and well pitched 
cables were twined about the masts of their ships, to 
strengthen them against the battery of shot. 

The galliasses were of such bigness, that they con- 
tained within them chambers, chapels, turrets, pulpits, 
and other commodities of great houses. The galliasses 
were rowed with great oars, there being in each one of 
them 300 slaves for the same purpose, and were able to 
do great service with the force of their ordnance. All 
these, together with the residue aforementioned, were 
furnished and beautified with trumpets, streamers, ban- 
ners, warlike ensigns, and other such like ornaments. 

Their pieces of brazen ordnance were 1600, and of 
iron 1000. 

The bullets thereto belonging were 120,000. Item of 
gunpowder, 5600 quintals, of match, 1200 quintals. Of 
muskets and calivers, 7000. Of halberts and partisans, 
10,000. 

Moreover they had great store of cannons, double 
cannons, culverins, and field-pieces for land services. 
Likewise they were provided of all instruments neces- 
sary on land to convey and transport their furniture 
from place to place; as namely, of carts,;wheels, wagons, 
etc. Also they had spades, mattocks, and baskets to 
set pioneers on work. They had, in like sort, great 
store of mules and horses, and whatsoever was requisite 
for a land army. They were so well stored of biscuit, 
that for the space of half a year they might allow 
each person in the whole fleet half a quintal every 
month; whereof the whole sum amounted unto 100,000 
quintals. i 

Likewise of wine they had 147,000 pipes, sufficient 
also for half a year’s expedition. Of bacon 6500 quin- 
tals. Of cheese 3000 quintals, besides fish, rice, beans, 
peas, oil, vinegar, etc. 

Moreover they had 120,000 pipes of fresh water, and 
all other necessary provision, as namely, ‘candles, lan- 
terns, lamps, sails, hemp, ox-hides, and lead to stop 
holes that should be made with the battery of gunshot. 
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~ Tobe short, they brought all things expedient either for 
a fleet by sea, or for an army by land. 

This navy (as Diego Pimentelli afterward confessed) 
was esteemed by the King himself to contain 32,000 
persons, and to cost him every day 30,000 ducats. 

There were in the said navy, five terzas of Spaniards 
(which ‘ terzas,’ the French call ‘regiments ’) under the 
command of five governors, termed by the Spaniards 
‘masters of the field’; and amongst the rest there were 
many old and expert soldiers chosen out of the garrisons 
of Sicily, Naples, and Terceira. Their captains, or 
colonels were Diego Pimentelli, Don Francisco de 
Toledo, Don Alonso de Lucon, Don Nicolas de Isla, 
Don Augustin de Mexia; who had, each of them, thirty- 
two companies under their conduct. 

Beside the which companies, there were many bands 
also of Castilians and Portugals, every one of which had 
their peculiar governors, captains, officers, colours, and 
weapons. It was not lawful for any man, under griev- 
ous penalty, to carry any woman in the fleet; for which 
cause the women hired certain ships, wherein they sailed 
after the navy, some of the which, being driven by 
tempest, arrived upon the coast of France. | 

The general of this mighty navy was Don Alonso 
Perez de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, Lord of S. 
Lucar, and Knight of the Golden Fleece ; by reason that 
the Marques of Santa Cruz, appointed for the same 
dignity, deceased before the time. John Martines de 
Ricaldeé was Admiral of the Fleet. 

Francis Bovadilla was Chief Marshal; who all of them 
had their officers fit and requisite for the guiding and 
managing of such a multitude. Likewise Martin Alor- 
con was appointed Vicar General of -the Inquisition, 
being accompanied with more than 100 monks, to wit, 
Jesuits, Capuchins, and Friars Mendicant.> Besides 
whom also there were physicians, surgeons, apothe- 
caries, and whatsoever else pertained unto the hospital. 

Over and besides the forenamed governors and 
officers, being men of chief note, there were 124 very 
noble and worthy gentlemen which went voluntarily of 
their own cost and charges, to the end they might see 
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fashions, learn experience, and attain unto glory. 
Amongst whom was the Prince of Ascoli, Alonzo de 
_ Leiva, the Marques de Pennafiel, the Marques de Ganes, 
the Marques de Barlango, Count de Paredes, Count de 
Yelvas, and divers other marqueses and earls of the 
‘honourable families of Mendoza, of Toledo, of Pacheco, 
of Cordova, of Guzman, of Manriques, and a great 
number of others. : . 

While the Spaniards were finishing this their navy; 
the Duke of Parma, at the direction of King Philip, 
made great preparation in the Low Countries, to give 
aid and assistance unto the Spaniards; building ships 
for the same purpose, and sending for pilots and ship- © 
wrights out of Italy. ‘ 

In Flanders he caused certain deep channels to be made, 
and among the rest the channel of Yper, commonly called 
Yper-lee, employing some thousands of workmen about 
that service; to the end that by the said channel he 
might transport ships from Antwerp and Ghent to 
Bruges, where he had assembled above too ships called 
‘hoys,’ being well stored with victuals; which hoys 
he was determined to have brought into the sea by the 
way of Sluis, or else to have conveyed them into the 
said Yper-lee, being now of greater depth, into any port 
of Flanders whatsoever. ‘ 

In the river of Waten, he caused seventy ships with 
flat bottoms to be built, every one of which should serve 
to carry thirty horses, having each of them bridges like- 
wise for the horses to come on board, or to go forth on 
land. Of the same fashion he had provided 200 other - 
vessels at Nieuport, but not so great. - And at Dunkirk 
he procured 28 ships of war, such as were there to 
be had, and caused a sufficient number of miariners 
to be levied at Hamburg, Bremen, Emden, and at 
other places. He put in the ballast of the said ships, 
great store of beams of thick planks, being hollow 
and beset with iron pikes beneath, but on each side full 
of clasps and hooks to join them together. 

He had likewise at Gravelines provided 20,000 of 
cask, which in a short space might be compact and 
joined together with nails and cords, and reduced into 
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the form of a bridge. To be short, whatsoever things 
were requisite for the making of bridges, and for the 
barring and stopping up of havens’ mouths with stakes, 
posts, and other means, he commanded to be made 
ready. Moreover, not far from Nieuport haven, he had 
caused a great pile of wooden fagots to be laid, and 
other furniture to be brought for the rearing up of a 
mount. The most part of his ships contained two ovens 
a piece to bake bread in, with a great number of saddles, 
bridles, and such other like apparel for horses. They 
had horses likewise, which after their landing should 
serve to convey and draw engines, field pieces, and other 
warlike provisions. 

_ Near unto Nieuport he had assembled an army, over 
the which he had ordained Camillo de Monte to be camp- 
master. This army consisted of thirty bands or ensigns 
of Italians, of ten bands of Walloons, eight of Scots, 
and eight of Burgundians, all which together amount 
unto fifty-six bands, every band containing 100 persons. 
Near unto Dixmud there were mustered eighty bands of 
Dutchmen, sixty of Spaniards, six of High Germans, 
and seven bands of English fugitives, under the conduct 
of Sir William Stanley, an English knight. 

In the suburbs of Courtrai there were 4000 horsemen, 
together with their horses, in readiness; and at Waten, 
goo horses, with the troop of the Marques del Gwasto, 
Captain-General of the horsemen. 

Unto this famous expedition and pre-supposed vic- 
tory, many potentates, princes, and honourable person- , 
ages hied themselves: out of Spain, the Prince of ~ 
Melito, called the Duke of Pastrana, and taken to be the 
~ son of one Ruy Gomes de Silva, but in very deed 


accounted among the number of King Philip’s base». 


sons. Also the Marques of Burgrave one of the sons of 
Archduke Ferdinand and Philippa Welsera. Vespasian 
Gonsaga, of the family of Mantua, being for chivalry a 
man of great renown, and heretofore viceroy in Spain. 
Item, John Medices, base son unto the Duke of Florence. 
And Amadas of Savoy, the Duke of Savoy’s base son, 
with many others of inferior degrees. 

Likewise Pope Sixtus Quintus, for the setting forth of 
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the foresaid expedition, as they use to do against Turks 
and infidels, published a cruzado, with most ample in- 
dulgences, which were printed in great numbers. 

These vain bulls, the English and Dutchmen deriding, 
said that the devil at all passages lay in ambush like a 
thief, no whit regarding such letters of safe conduct. 
Some there be which affirm that the Pope had bestowed 
the realm of England, with the title of Defensor Fidei, 
upon the King of Spain, giving him charge to invade it 
upon this condition, that he should enjoy the conquered 
realm, as a vassal and tributary, in that regard, unto the 
See of Rome. To this purpose the said Pope proffered a 
million of gold, the one half thereof to be paid in ready 
money, and the other half when the realm of England, or 
any famous port thereof, were subdued. And for the 
greater furtherance of the whole business, he despatched 
ene D. Allen, an Englishman (whom he had made Car- 
dinal for the same end and purpose) into the Low 
Countries, unto whom he committed the administration 
of all matters ecclesiastical throughout England. This 
Allen, being enraged against his own native country, 
caused the Pope’s bull to be translated into English, 
meaning upon the arrival of the Spanish fleet, to have it 
so published in England. By which bull the excom- 
munications of the two former Popes, were confirmed, 
and the Queen’s most sacred Majesty was by them most 
unjustly deprived of all princely titles and dignities, her 
subjects being enjoined to perform obedience unto the 
Duke of Parma, and unto the Pope’s Legate. 

But that all matters might be performed with greater 
secrecy, and that the whole expedition might seem 
rather to be intended against the Low Countries, than 
against England, and that the English people might be 
persuaded that all was but bare words and threatenings, 
and that nought would come to effect, there was a 
solemn meeting appointed at Borborch in Flanders for a 
treaty of peace between Her Majesty and the Spanish 
King. | 

Against which treaty the United Provinces, making 
open protestation, used all means possible to hinder it, 
alleging that it was more requisite to consult how the 
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enemy, now pressing upon them, might be repelled 
from off their frontiers. _Howbeit some there were in 
England that greatly urged and prosecuted this league, 
saying, that it would be very commodious unto the 
state of the realm, as well as in regard of traffic and 
navigation, as for the avoiding of great expenses to 
maintain the wars, affirming also, that at the same time 
peace might easily and upon reasonable conditions be 
obtained of the Spaniard. Others thought by this 
means to divert some other way, or to keep back the 
navy now coming upon them, and so to escape the 
danger of that.tempest. Howsoever it was, the Duke 
of Parma by these wiles enchanted and dazzled the eyes 
of many English and Dutchmen that were desirous of 
peace; whereupon it came to pass, that England and 
the United Provinces prepared indeed some defence to 
withstand that dreadful expedition and huge Armada, 
but nothing in comparison of the great danger which 
was to be feared, albeit the constant report of the whole 
expedition had continued rife among them for a long 
time before. Howbeit, they gave great ear unto the 
relation of certain that said, that this navy was provided 
to conduct and waft over the Indian fleets; which 
seemed the more probable because the Spaniards were 
deemed not to be men of so small discretion as to adven- 
ture those huge and monstrous ships upon the shallow 
and dangerous Channel of England. 3 

At length whenas the French King about the end of 
May signified unto Her Majesty in plain terms that she 
should stand upon her guard, because he was now most 
certainly informed, that there was so dangerous an 
invasion imminent upon her realm, that he feared much 
lest all her land and sea forces would be sufficient to 
withstand it, etc., then began the Queen’s Majesty more 
carefully to gather her forces together, and to furnish 
her own ships of war, and the principal ships of her 
subjects with soldiers, weapons, and other necessary 
provision. The greatest and strongest ships of the 
whole navy she sent to Plymouth, under the conduct of 
the right honourable Lord Charles Howard, Lord High 
Admiral of England, etc. Under whom the renowned 
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knight, Sir Francis Drake, was appointed Vice- 
Admiral. The number of these ships was about too. 
The lesser ships, being thirty or forty in number, and 
under the conduct of the Lord Henry Seymour, were 
commanded to lie between Dover and Calais. 

On land likewise throughout the whole realm, soldiers 
were mustered and trained in all places, and were com- 
mitted unto the most resolute and faithful captains. 
And whereas it was commonly given out that the Span- 
lard, having once united himself unto the Duke of 
Parma, meant to invade by the river of Thames, there 
was at Tilbury in Essex, over against Gravesend, a 
mighty army encamped, and on both sides of the river 
fortifications were erected, according to the prescription 
of Frederick Genebelli, an Italian engineer. Likewise 
there were certain ships brought to make a bridge, 
though it were very late first. Unto the said army came 
in proper person the Queen’s most royal Majesty, repre- 
senting Tomyris, that Scythian warlike princess, or 
rather divine Pallas herself. Also there were other such 
armies levied in England. 

The principal Catholic recusants (lest they should stir 
up any tumult in the time of the Spanish invasion) were 
sent to remain at certain convenient places, as namely, 
in the Isle of Ely and at Wisbech. And some of them 
were sent unto other places, to wit, unto sundry bishops 
and noblemen, where they were kept from endangering 
the state of the commonwealth, and of her sacred 
Majesty, who of her most gracious clemency gave 
express commandment, that they should be entreated 
with all humanity and friendship. 

- The Provinces of Holland and Zealand, ete., giving 
credit unto their intelligence out of Spain, made pre- 
paration to defend themselves ; but because the Spanish 
ships were described unto them to be so huge, they 
relied partly upon the shallow and dangerous seas all 
along their coasts. Wherefore they stood most in 
doubt of the Duke of Parma his small and flat-bottomed 
ships. Howbeit they had all their ships of war to the 
number of go and above, in a readiness for all essays ; 
the greater part whereof were of a small burden, as 
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being more meet to sail upon their rivers and shallow 
seas; and with these ships they besieged all the havens 
in Flanders, beginning at the mouth of the Scheldt, or 
from the town of Lillo, and holding on to Gravelines, 
and almost unto Calais, and fortified all their sea-towns 
with strong garrisons. 

Against the Spanish fleet’s arrival, they had provided 
twenty-five or thirty good ships, committing the govern- 
ment of them unto Admiral Lonck, whom they com- 
manded to join himself unto the Lord Henry Seymour, 
lying between Dover and Calais. 

And when as the aforesaid ships (whereof the greater 
part besieged the haven of Dunkirk) were driven by 
tempest into Zealand, Justin of Nassau, the Admiral of 
Zealand, supplied that squadron with thirty-five ships, 
being of no great burden, but excellently furnished with 
guns, mariners, and soldiers in great abundance, and 
especially with 1200 brave musketeers, having been 
accustomed unto sea-fights, and being chosen out of all 
their companies for the same purpose; and so the said 
Justin of Nassau kept such diligent ward in that station 
that the Duke of Parma could not issue forth with his 
navy into the sea out of any part of Flanders. 

In the meanwhile, the Spanish Armada set sail out 
of the haven of Lisbon upon the roth of May, a.p. 1588, 
under the conduct of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
directing their course for the Bay of Corunna, alias the 
Groyne of Gallicia, where they took in soldiers and war- 
like provision, this port being in Spain the nearest unto 
England. As they were sailing along, there arose such 
% mighty tempest, that the whole fleet was dispersed; so 
that, when the Duke was returned unto his company, he. 
could not escry above eighty ships in all, whereunto the 
residue by little and little joined themselves, except 
eight, which had their masts blown overboard. One of 
the four galleys of Portugal escaped very hardly, retiring 
herself into the haven. The other three were upon the 
coast of Bayonne, in France, by the assistance and cour- 
age of one David Gwin, an English captive (whom the 
French and Turkish slaves aided in the same enterprise) 
utterly disabled and vanquished; one of the three being 
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first overcome, which conquered the two other, with 
the slaughter of their governors and soldiers, and among 
the rest, of Don Diego de Mandrana, with sundry 
others; and so those slaves, arriving in France with 
the three galleys, set themselves at liberty. 

The navy, having refreshed themselves at the Groyne, 
and receiving daily commandment from the King to 
hasten their journey, hoisted up sails the 11 day of 
July, and so holding on their course till the 19 of the 
same month, they came then unto the mouth of the 
narrow seas, or English Channel. From whence (strik- 
ing their sails in the mean season) they despatched 
certain of their small ships unto the Duke of Parma. 
At the same time the Spanish Fleet was escried by an 
English pinnace, captain whereof was master Thomas 
Fleming, after they had been advertised of the Spaniard’s 
expedition by their scouts and espials, which, having 
ranged along the coast of Spain, were lately returned 
home into Plymouth for a new supply of victuals and 
other necessaries, who considering the foresaid tempest, 
were of opinion that the navy being of late dispersed and 
tossed up and down the main ocean, was by no means 
able to perform their intended voyage. 

Moreover, the Lord Charles Howard, Lord High Ad- 
miral of England had received letters from the court, 
signifying unto him that Her Majesty was of opinion 
that the Spanish Fleet would not come forth, nor was 
to be any longer expected for, and therefore, that upon 
Her Majesty’s commandment, he must send back four 
of her tallest and strongest ships unto Chatham. 

The Lord High Admiral of England being thus one 
the sudden, namely upon the 19 of July about four of 
the clock in the afternoon, informed by the pinnace of 
Captain Fleming aforesaid of the Spaniard’s approach, 
with all speed and diligence possible he worked his 
ships, and caused his mariners and soldiers (the greater 
part of whom was absent. for the cause aforesaid) to 
come on board, and that with great trouble and diffi- 
culty, insomuch that the Lord High Admiral himself 
was fain to lie without in the road with six ships only 
all that night, after the which many others came forth 
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of the haven. The very next day, being the 20 of 
July about high noon, was the Spanish Fleet escried by 
the English, which with a S.W. wind came sailing 
along, and passed by Plymouth: in which regard 
(according to the judgement of many skilful navigators) 
they greatly overshot themselves, whereas it had been 
more commodious for them to have stayed themselves 
there, considering that the Englishmen, being as yet 
unprovided, greatly relied upon their own forces, and 
knew not the estate of the Spanish Navy. Moreover, 
this was the most convenient port of all others, where 
they might with greater security have been advertised 
of all the English forces, and how the commons of the 
land stood affected, and might have stirred up some 
mutiny, so that hither they should have bent all their 
puissance, and from hence the Duke of Parma might 
more easily have conveyed his ships. 

But this they were prohibited to do by the king and 
his counsel, and were expressly commanded to unite 
themselves unto the soldiers and ships of the said Duke 
of Parma, and so to bring their purpose into effect. 
Which was thought to be the more easy and direct 
course, for that they imagined that the English and 
Dutchmen would be utterly daunted and dismayed 
thereat, and would each man of them retire unto his own 
Province and port for the defence thereof, and trans- 
porting the army of the Duke under the protection of 
their huge navy, they might invade England. 

It is reported that the chief commanders in the navy, 
and those which were more skilful in navigation, to wit, 
John Martines de Ricalde, Diego Flores de Valdez, and 
divers others, found fault that they were bound unto so 
strict directions and instructions, because that in such 
a case many particular accidents ought to concur and 
to be respected at one and the same instant, that is to 
say, the opportunity of the wind, weather, time, tide, and 
ebb, wherein they might sail from Flanders to England. 

Oftentimes also the darkness and light, the situation 
of places, the depths and shoals were to be considered ; 
all which especially depended upon the conveniency of 
the winds, and were by so much the more dangerous. 
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But it seemeth that they were enjoined by their com- 
mission to anchor near unto, or about Calais, whither 
the Duke of Parma with his ships and all his warlike 
provision was to resort, and while the English and 
Spanish great ships were in the midst of their conflict, 
to pass by, and to land his soldiers upon the Downs. 

The Spanish captives reported that they were deter- 
mined first to have entered the river of Thames, and 
thereupon to have passed with small ships up to London, 
Supposing that they might easily win that rich and 
flourishing city, being but meanly fortified, and inhabited 
with citizens not accustomed to the wars, who durst not 
withstand their first encounter ; hoping, moreover, to 
find many rebels against her Majesty, and Popish 
Catholics, or some favourers of the Scottish Queen 
(which was not long before most justly beheaded) who 
might be instruments of sedition. 

Thus, often advertising the Duke of Parma of their 
approach, the 20 of July, they passed by Plymouth, 
which the English ships pursuing, and getting the wind 
of them, gave them the chase and the encounter, and 
so both fleets frankly exchanged their bullets. 

The day following, which was the 21 of July, the 
English ships approached within musket shot of the 
Spanish; at what time the Lord Charles Howard most 
hotly and valiantly discharged his ordnance upon the 
Spanish vice-admiral. The Spaniards, then well per- 
ceiving the nimbleness of the English ships in discharg- 
ing upon the enemy on all sides, gathered themselves 
close into the form of an half moon, and slackened their 
sails, lest they should outgo any of their company. And 
while they were proceeding on in this manner, one of 
their great galliasses was so furiously battered with 
shot, that the whole navy was fain to come up rounder 
together for the safeguard thereof; whereby it came to 
pass, that the principal galleon of Seville (wherein Don 
Pedro de Valdez, Vasques de Silva, Alonzo de Sayas, 
and other noblemen were embarked), falling foul of 
another ship, had her foremast broken, and by that 
means was not able to keep way with the Spanish fleet, 
neither would the said fleet stay to succour it, but left 
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the distressed galleon behind. The Lord Admiral of 
England, when he saw this ship of Valdez, and thought 
she had been void of mariners and soldiers, taking with 
him as many ships as he could, passed by it, that he 
might not lose sight of the Spanish fleet that night, 
for Sir Francis Drake (who was notwithstanding ap- 
pointed to bear out his lantern that night) was giving 
of chase unto five great hulks, which had separated 
themselves from the Spanish fleet; but, finding them to 
be Easterlings, he dismissed them. The Lord Admiral, 
all that night following the Spanish lantern instead of 
the English, found himself in the morning to be in the 
midst of the enemy’s fleet; but when he perceived it, 
he cleanly conveyed himself out of that great danger. 

The day following, which was the 22 of July, Sir 
Francis Drake espied Valdez his ship; whereunto he 
sent forth his pinnace, and being advertised that Valdez 
himself was there, and 450 persons with him, he sent 
him word that he should yield himself. Valdez, for his 
honour’s sake, caused certain conditions to be pro- 
pounded unto Drake; who answered Valdez that he 
was not now at leisure to make any long parley, but if 
he would yield himself, he should find him friendly and 
tractable; howbeit, if he had resolved to die in fight, 
he should prove Drake to be no dastard. 

Upon which answer, Valdez and his company, under- 
standing that they were fallen into the hands of fortun- 
ate Drake, being moved with the renown and celebrity 
of his name, with one consent yielded themselves, and 
found him very favourable unto them. Then Valdez 
with forty or fifty noblemen and gentlemen pertaining 
unto him, came on board Sir Francis Drake’s ship. 
The residue of his company were carried into Plymouth, 
where they were detained a year and a half for their 
ransom. | 

Valdez, coming unto Drake and humbly kissing his 
hand, protested unto him that he and his had resolved 
to die in battle, had they not by good fortune fallen into 
his power whom they knew to be right courteous and 
gentle, and whom they had heard by general report to 
be most favourable unto his vanquished foe ; insomuch 
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that he said it was to be doubted whether his enemies 
had more cause to admire and love him for his great, 
valiant, and prosperous exploits, or to dread him for 
his singular felicity and wisdom, which ever attended 
upon him in the wars, and by the which he had attained 
unto so great honour. With that, Drake embraced him 
and gave him very honourable entertainment, feeding 
kim at his own table, and lodging him in his cabin. 

Here Valdez began to recount unto Drake the forces 

of all the Spanish fleet, and how four mighty galleys 
were separated by tempest from them; and also how 
they were determined first to have put into Plymouth 
Haven, not expecting to be repelled thence by the 
English ships, which they thought could by no means 
withstand their impregnable forces, persuading them- 
selves that by means of their huge fleet, they were 
become lords and commanders of the main ocean. For 
which cause they marvelled much how the English men 
in their small ships durst approach within musket shot 
of the Spaniard’s mighty wooden castles, gathering the 
wind of them, with many other such like attempts. 
_ Immediately after, Valdez and his company, being 
a man of principal authority in the Spanish fleet, and 
being descended of one and the same family with that 
Valdez, which in the year 1574 besieged Leyden in 
Holland, were sent captive into England. There were 
in the said ship 55,000 ducats, in ready money, of the 
Spanish King’s gold, which the soldiers merrily shared 
among themselves. ; 

The same day was set on fire one of their greatest 
ships, being admiralof the squadron of Guipuscoa, and 
being the ship of Michael de Oquendo, Vice-Admiral 
of the whole fleet, which contained great store of gun- 
powder and other warlike provision. The upper part 
only of this ship was burnt, and all the persons therein 
contained (except a very few) were consumed with fire. 
And thereupon it was taken by the English, and brought 
into England with a number of miserable burnt and 
scorched Spaniards. Howbeit, the gunpowder (to the 
admiration of all men) remained whole and uncon- 
sumed. 
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In the mean season, the Lord Admiral of England, 
in his ship called the Ark Royal, all that night pursued 
the Spaniards so near, that in the morning he was 
almost left alone in the enemy’s fleet, and it was four 
of the clock in the afternoon before the residue of the 
English fleet could overtake him. 

At the same time, Hugo de Moncada governor of the 
four galliasses, made humble suit unto the Duke of 
Medina that he might be licenced to encounter the 
Admiral of England; which liberty the Duke thought 
not good to permit unto him, because he was loath to 
exceed the limits of his commission and charge. 

Upon Tuesday, which was the 23 of July, the navy 
being come over against Portland, the wind began to 
turn northerly, insomuch that the Spaniards had a for- 
tunate and fit gale to invade the English. But the 
Englishmen, having lesser and nimbler ships, recovered 
again the vantage of the wind from the Spaniards, 
whereat the Spaniards seemed to be more incensed to 
fight than before. But when the English fleet had con- 
tinually and without intermission from morning’ till 
night, beaten and battered them with all their shot, both 
ereat and small, the Spaniards uniting themselves, 
gathered their whole fleet close together into a roundel, 
so that it was apparent that they meant not as yet to 
invade others, but only to defend themselves and to 
make haste unto the place prescribed unto them, which 
was near unto Dunkirk, that they might join forces with 
the Duke of Parma, who was determined to have pro- 
ceeded secretly with his small ships under the shadow 
and protection of his great ones, and so had intended 
circumspectly to perform the whole expedition. 

This was the most furious and bloody skirmish of all, 
in which the Lord Admiral of England continued fight- 
ing amidst his enemies’ fleet, and seeing one of his 
captains afar off, he spake unto him in these words: 
‘Oh! George, what doest thou? Wilt thou now frus- 
trate my hope and opinion conceived of thee? Wilt 
thou forsake me new?’ With which words, he being 
inflamed, approached forthwith, encountered the enemy, 
and did the part of a most valiant captain. His name 
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was George Fenner, a man that had been conversant 
in many sea-fights. | 

In this conflict there was a certain great Venetian 
ship, with other small ships, surprised and taken by the 
English. 

The English navy in the meanwhile increased, where- 
unto out of all havens in the realm resorted ships and 
men; for they all with one accord came flocking thither 
as unto a set field, where immortal fame and glory was 
to be attained, and faithful service to be performed unto 
their prince and country. 

In which number there were many great and honour- 
able personages, as namely, the Earls of Oxford, of 
Northumberland, of Cumberland, etc., with many 
knights and gentlemen: to wit, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir 
Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir William Hatton, 
Sir. Horatio Palavicini, Sir Henry Brooke, Sir Robert 
Carew, Sir Charles Blunt, master Ambrose Willoughby, 
master Henry Newell, master Thomas Gerard, master 
Henry Dudley, master Edward Darcy, master Arthur 
George, master Thomas Woodhouse, master William 
Harvey, etc. And so it came to pass that the number 
of the English ships amounted unto 100; which, when 
they were come before Dover, were increased to 130, 
being notwithstanding of no proportionable bigness to 
encounter with the Spaniards, except two or three and 
twenty of the Queen’s greater ships, which only, by 
reason of their presence, bred an opinion in the 
Spaniards’ minds concerning the power of the English 
fleet, the mariners and soldiers whereof were esteemed 
to be 12,000. ts 

The 24 of July, whenas the sea was calm and no 
wind stirring, the fight was only between the four great 
galliasses and the English ships, which being rowed 
with oars, had great vantage of the said English ships ; 
which, notwithstanding for all that, would not be forced 
to yield, but discharged their chain-shot to cut asunder 
their cables and cordage of the galliasses, with many 
other such stratagems. They were now constrained to 
send their men on land for a new supply of gunpowder, 
whereof they were in great scarcity, by reason they 
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had so frankly spent the greater part in the former 
conflicts. | 

The same day, a council being assembled, it was 
decreed that the English fleet should be divided into four 
squadrons; the principal whereof was committed unto 
the Lord Admiral, the 2nd to Sir Francis Drake, the 3rd 
to Captain Hawkins, the 4th to Captain Frobisher. 

The Spaniards in their sailing observed very diligent 
and good order, sailing three and four, and sometimes 
more ships in a rank, and following close up one after 
another, and the stronger and greater ships protecting 
the lesser. 

The 25 of July, when the Spaniards were come over 
against the Isle of Wight, the Lord Admiral of Eng- 
land, being accompanied with his best ships, (namely, 
the. Lion, Captain whereof was the Lord Thomas 
Howard; the Elizabeth Jonas under the commandment 
of Sir Robert Southwell, son-in-law unto the Lord 
Admiral, the Bear, under the Lord Sheffield, nephew 
unto the Lord Admiral; the Victory, under Captain 
Barker; and the galleon Leicester, under the fore- 
named Captain George Fenner) with great valour and 
dreadful thundering of shot, encountered the Spanish 
Admiral, being in the very midst of all his fleet. 
Which when the Spaniard perceived, being assisted 
with his strongest ships, he came forth and entered a 
terrible conflict with the English; for they bestowed 
each on other the broad sides, and mutually discharged 
all their ordnance, being within 100, or 120 yards one of 
another. 

At length the Spaniards hoisted up their sails, and 
again gathered themselves up close into the form of a 
roundel. In the meanwhile, Captain Frobisher had 
engaged himself into. a most dangerous conflict. 
Whereupon the Lord Admiral, coming to succour him, 
found that he had valiantly and discreetly behaved him- 
self, and that he had wisely and in good time given over 
the fight, because that after so great a battery, he had 
sustained no damage. ’ 

For which cause, the day following, being the 26 of 
July, the Lord Admiral rewarded him with the order of 
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Knighthood, together with the Lord Thomas Howard, 
the Lord Sheffield, Master John Hawkins and others. 

The same day the Lord Admiral received intelligence 
from Newhaven in France, by certain of his pinnaces, 
that all things were quiet in France, and that there was 
no preparation of sending aid unto the Spaniards, which 
was greatly feared from the Guisian faction, and from 
the Leaguers; but there was a false rumour spread all 
about. that the Spaniards had conquered England. 

The 27 of July, the Spaniards, about the sun-setting, 
were come over against Dover, and rode at anchor 
within the sight of Calais, intending to hold on for 
Dunkirk, expecting there to join with the Duke of 
Parma his forces, without which they were able to do 
little or nothing. 

Likewise the English fleet, following up hard upon 
them, anchored just by them within culverin shot. And 
here the Lord Henry Seymour united himself unto the 
Lord Admiral with his fleet of thirty ships which rode 
before the mouth of Thames. 

As the Spanish navy therefore lay at anchor, the Duke 
of Medina sent certain messengers unto the Duke of 
Parma, with whom upon that occasion many noblemen 
and gentlemen went to refresh themselves on land; and 
amongst the rest the Prince of Ascoli, being accounted 
the King’s base son, and a very proper and towardly 
_ young gentleman, to his great good, went on shore; 
who was by so much the more fortunate in that he had 
not opportunity to return on board the same ship, out 
of which he was departed, because that in returning 
home, it was cast away upon the Irish coast with all the 
persons contained therein. 

The Duke of Parma, being advertised of the Spanish 
fleet’s arrival upon the coast of England, made all the 
haste he could to be present himself in this expedition, 
for the performance of his charge; vainly persuading 
himself that now, by the means of Cardinal Allen, he 
should be crowned King of England; and for that cause 
he had resigned the eovernment of the Low Countries 
unto Count Mansfeld the elder. And having made his 
vows unto St. Mary of Hall in Hainault (whom he went 
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to visit for his blind devotion’s sake), he returned 
towards Bruges the 28 of July. 

The next day, travelling to Dunkirk, he heard the 
thundering ordnance of either fleet; and the same even- 
ing, being come to Dixmud, he was given to understand 
the hard success of the Spanish fleet. 

Upon Tuesday, which was the 30 of July, about high 
noon, he came to Dunkirk, whenas all the Spanish 
fleet was now passed by; neither durst any of his ships 
in the mean space come forth to assist the said Spanish 
fleet for fear of 35 warlike ships of Holland and Zealand, 
which there kept watch and ward under the conduct of 
the Admiral Justin of Nassau. 

The foresaid 35 ships were furnished with most 
cunning mariners and old expert soldiers, amongst 
the which were 1200 musketeers, whom the States had 
chosen out of all their garrisons, and whom they knew 
to have been heretofore experienced in sea-fights. 

This navy was given especially in charge not to suffer 
any ship to come out of the haven, nor to permit any 
zabras, pataches, or other small vessels of the Spanish 
fleet (which were more likely to aid the Dunkirkers) to 
enter thereinto, for the greater ships were not to be 
feared by reason of the shallow sea in that place. How- 
beit the Prince of Parma his forces, being as yet un- 
ready, were not come on board his ships, only the 
English fugitives, being 700 in number, under the con- 
duct of Sir William Stanley, came in fit time to have 
embarked, because they hoped to give the first assault 
against England. The residue shewed themselves un- 
willing and loath to depart because they saw few 
mariners, who were by constraint drawn into this 
expedition, and also because they had very bare pro- 
vision of bread, drink, and other necessary victuals. 

Moreover, the ships of Holland and Zealand stood 
continually in their sight, threatening shot and powder, 
and many inconveniences unto them; for fear of which 
ships the mariners and sea-men secretly withdrew them- 
selves both day and night, lest that the Duke of Parma 
his soldiers should compel them by main force to go 
on board, and to break through the Hollander’s fleet, 
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which all of them judged to be impossible by reason of 
the straightness of the haven. 

But it seemeth that the Duke of Parma and the 
Spaniards grounded upon a vain and presumptuous 
expectation, that all the ships of England and of the 
Low Countries would, at the first sight of the Spanish 
and Dunkirk navy, have betaken themselves to flight, 
yielding them sea room, and endeavouring only to 
defend themselves, their havens, and sea coasts from 
invasion. . 

Wherefore their intent and purpose was, that the 
Duke of Parma in his small and flat-bottomed ships, 
should as it were under the shadow and wings of the 
Spanish fleet, convey over all his troops, armour, and 
warlike provision, and with their forces so united, 
should invade England; or while the English fleet were 
busied in fight against the Spanish, should enter upon 
any part of the coast, which he thought to be most con- 
venient. Which invasion (as the captives afterward 
confessed) the Duke of Parma thought first to have 
attempted by the river of Thames; upon the banks 
whereof, having at his first arrival landed 20 or 30,000 
of his principal soldiers, he supposed that he might 
easily have won the city of London; both because his 
small ships should have followed and assisted his land- 
forces, and also for that the city itself was but meanly 
fortified and easy to overcome, by reason of the citizens’ 
delicacy and discontinuance from the wars, who with 
continual and constant labour might be vanquished, if 
they yielded not at the first assault. They were in good 
hope also to have met with some rebels against her 
Majesty, and such as were discontented with the present 
state, as Papists, and others. Likewise they looked for 
aid from the favourers of the Scottish Queen, who was 
not long before put to death; all which they thought 
would have stirred up seditions and factions. 

Whenas therefore the Spanish fleet rode at anchor 
before Calais, to the end they might consult with the 
Duke of Parma what was best to be done according to 
the King’s commandment, and the present estate of 
their affairs, and had now (as we will afterward declare) 
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purposed upon the 2nd of August, being Friday, with 
one power and consent to have put their intended busi- 
ness into practice; the Lord Admiral of England being 
admonished by Her Majesty’s letters from the court, 
thought it most expedient either to drive the Spanish 
fleet from that place, or at leastwise to give them the 
encounter; and for that cause (according to Her 
Majesty’s prescription) he took forthwith eight of his 
worst and basest ships which came next to hand, and 
disburthening them of all things which seemed to be of 
any value, filled them with gunpowder, pitch, brim- 
stone, and with other combustible and fiery matter; and 
charging all their ordnance with powder, bullets, and 
stones, he sent the said ships upon the 28 of July, being 
Sunday, about two of the clock after midnight, with 
the wind and tide against the Spanish fleet; which, 
when they had proceeded a good space, being forsaken 
of the pilots, and set on fire, were directly carried upon 
the King of Spain’s navy; which fire in the dead of 
night, put the Spaniards into such a perplexity and 
horror (for they feared lest they were like unto those 
terrible ships, which Frederic Genebelli, three years 
before, at the siege of Antwerp, had furnished with gun- 
powder, stones, and dreadful engines, for the dissolution 
of the Duke of Parma his bridge, built upon the river 
of Scheldt) that cutting their cables whereon their 
anchors were fastened, and hoisting up their sails, they 
betook themselves very confusedly unto the main sea. 

In this sudden confusion, the principal and greatest 
of the four galliasses, falling foul of another ship, lost 
her rudder; for which cause, when she could not be 
guided any longer, she was by the force of the tide cast 
‘to a certain shoal upon the shore of Calais, where she 
was immediately assaulted by divers English pinnaces, 
hoys, and drumblers. 

And as they lay battering her with their ordnance, 
and durst not board her, the Admiral sent thither his 
long boat with 100 choice soldiers under the command 
of Captain Amyas Preston. Upon whose approach, 
their fellows being more emboldened, did offer to board 
the galliass; against whom the.Governor thereof and 
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_Captain of all the four galliasses, Hugo De Moncada, 
stoutly opposed himself, fighting so much the more 
valiantly, in that he hoped presently to be succoured by 
the Duke of Parma. In the mean season, Moncada, 
after he had endured the conflict a good while, being 
hit on the head with a bullet, fell down stark dead, and 
a great number of Spaniards also were slain in his com- 
pany. The greater part of the residue leaping over 
board into the sea, to save themselves by swimming, 
were most of them drowned. Howbeit, there escaped 
among others Don Anthonio de Manriques, a principal 
officer in the Spanish fleet (called by them their Veador 
general) together with a few Spanish besides; which 
Anthonio was the first man that carried certain news of 
the success of the fleet into Spain. cae 

This huge and monstrous galliass, wherein were con- 
tained 300 slaves to lug at the oars, and 400 soldiers, 
was in the space of three hours rifled in the same place ; 
and there were found, amongst divers other com- 
modities, 50,000 ducats of the Spanish King’s treasure. 

At length, when the slaves were released out of their 
fetters, the English men would have set the said ship 
on fire, which Monsieur Gourdon the Governor of 
Calais, for fear of the damage which might thereupon 
ensue to the town and haven, would not permit them. 
to do, but drave them from thence with his great 
ordnance. 

Upon the 29 of July, in the morning, the Spanish 
fleet, after the foresaid tumult, having arranged them- 
selves again in order, were, within sight of Gravelines, 
most bravely and furiously encountered by the English ; 
where they once again got the wind of the Spaniards, 
who suffered themselves to be deprived of the com- 
modity of the place in Calais road, and of the advantage 
of the wind near unto Dunkirk, rather than they would 
change their array or separate their forces now con- 
joined and united together, standing only upon their 
defence. . 

And albeit there were many excellent and warlike 
ships in the English fleet, yet scarce were there 22 or 
23 among them all which matched 90 of the Spanish 
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ships in bigness, or could conveniently assault them. 
Wherefore the English ships, using their prerogative 
of nimble stirrage, whereby they could turn and wield 
themselves with the wind which way they listed, came 
oftentimes very near upon the Spaniards, and charged 
them so sore, that now and then they were but a pike’s’ 
length asunder; and so continually giving them one 
broadside after another, they discharged all their shot 
both great and small upon them, spending one whole 
day from morning till night in that violent kind of con- 
flict, until such time as powder and bullets failed them. 
In regard of which want, they thought it convenient not 
to pursue the Spaniards any longer, because they had 
many great vantages of the English, namely for the 
extraordinary bigness of their ships, and also for that 
they were so nearly conjoined, and kept together in so 
good array, that they could by no means be fought 
withal one to one. The English thought therefore, that 
they had right well acquitted themselves, in chasing the 
Spaniards first from Calais, then from Dunkirk, and by 
that means to have hindered them from joining with the 
Duke of Parma his forces, and getting the wind of them, 
to have driven them from their own coasts. } 
_ The Spaniards that day sustained great loss and 
damage, having many of their ships shot through and 
through, and they discharged likewise great store of 
ordnance against the English; who indeed sustained 
some hindrance, but not comparable to the Spaniard’s 
loss, for they lost not any one ship or person of account ; 
for very diligent inquisition being made, the English 
men all that time wherein the Spanish navy sailed upon 
their seas, are not found to have wanted one hundredth 
of their people: albeit Sir Francis Drake’s ship was 
pierced with shot above forty times, and his very cabin 
was twice shot through, and, about the conclusion of 
the fight, the bed of a certain gentleman lying weary 
thereupon, was taken quite from under him with the 
force of a bullet. 

Likewise, as the Earl of Northumberland and Sir 
Charles Blunt were at dinner upon a time, the bullet of 
a demi-culverin brake through the midst of their cabin, 
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touched their feet, and struck down two of the standers- 
by, with many such accidents befalling the English 
ships, which it were tedious to rehearse. Whereupon 
it is most apparent that God miraculously preserved the 
English nation. For the Lord Admiral wrote unto Her 
Majesty that in all human reason, and according to the 
judgement of all men (every circumstance being duly 
considered) the Englishmen were not of any such force 
whereby they might, without a miracle, dare once to 
approach within sight of the Spanish fleet; insomuch 
that they freely ascribed all the honour of their victory 
unto God who had confounded the enemy, and had 
brought his counsels to none effect. 

The same day, the Spanish ships were so battered 
with English shot, that that very night and the day 
following, two or three of them sunk right down; and 
among the rest a certain great ship of Biscay, which 
Captain Crosse assaulted, which perished even in the 
time of the conflict, so that very few therein escaped 
drowning ; who reported that the governors of the same 
ship slew one another upon the occasion following : one 
of them which would have yielded the ship was suddenly 
slain; the brother of the slain party, in revenge of his 
death, slew the murderer, and in the meanwhile the ship 
sunk. 

The same night two Portuguese pallotan of the burden 
of 7 or 800 tons a piece, to wit, the St. Philip and the 
St. Matthew, were forsaken of the Spanish fleet, for 
they were so torn with shot that the water entered into 
them on all sides. In the galleon of St. Philip was 
Frances de Toledo, brother unto the Count of Orgas, 
being colonel over 32 bands; besides other gentlemen ; 
who, seeing their mast broken with shot, they shaped 
their course, as well as they could, for the coast of 
Ilanders ; whither when they could not attain, the 
principal men in the ship, committing themselves to 
their skiff, arrived at the next town, which was Ostend; 
and the ship itself being left behind with the residue of 
their company, was taken by the Vlishingers. 

In the other galleon, called the St. Matthew, was 
embarked Don Diego Pimentelli another camp-master 
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and colonel of 32 bands, being brother unto the Marques 
of Tamnares, with many other gentlemen and captains. 
Their ship was not very great, but exceeding strong, 
for of a great number of bullets which had battered her, 
there were scarce twenty wherewith she was pierced or 
hurt. Her upper work was of force sufficient to bear 
off a musket shot. This ship was shot through, and 
pierced in the fight before Gravelines; insomuch that 
the leakage of the water could not be stopped; where- 
upon the Duke of Medina sent his great skiff unto the 
Governor thereof, that he might save himself and the 
principal persons that were in the ship; which he, upon 
a hault courage, refused to do; wherefore the Duke 
charged him to sail next unto himself, which the night 
following he could not perform by reason of the great 
abundance of water which entered his ship on all sides ; 
for the avoiding whereof, and to save his ship from 
sinking, he caused fifty men continually to labour at 
the pump, though it were to small purpose. And seeing 
himself thus forsaken and separated from his admiral, 
he endeavoured what he could to attain unto the coast 
of Flanders; where, being espied by four or five men 
of war, which had their station assigned them upon the 
same coast, he was admonished to yield himself unto 
them. Which he refusing to do, was strongly assaulted 
by them altogether, and his ship being pierced with 
many bullets, was brought into far worse: case than 
before, and forty of his soldiers were slain. By which 
extremity he was enforced at length to yield himself 
unto Peter Banderduess and other captains, which 
brought him and his ship into Zealand, and that other 
ship also last beforementioned; which, both of them, 
immediately after the greater and better part of their 
goods were unladen, sunk right down. For the memory 
of this exploit, the foresaid Captain Banderduess causéd 
the banner of one of these ships to be set up in the 
great church of Leyden in Holland, which is of so great 
a length, that being fastened to the very roof, it reached 
down to the ground. 

About the same time another small ship, being by 
necessity driven upon the coast of [landers about 
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Blankenberge, was cast away upon the sands, the people 
therein being saved. 

Thus Almighty God would have the Spaniard’s huge 
ships to be presented, not only to the view of the English, 
but also of the Zealanders; that at the sight of them 
they might acknowledge of what small ability they had 
been to resist such impregnable forces, had not God 
endued them with courage, providence, and fortitude, 
yea, and fought for them in many piaces with His own 
arm, 

The 29 of July, the Spanish fleet being encountered 
by the English (as is aforesaid) and lying close together 
under their fighting sails, with a south-west wind sailed 
past Dunkirk, the English ships still following the chase. 
Of whom the day following, when the Spaniards had 
got sea room, they cut their main sails; whereby they 
sufficiently declared that they meant no longer to fight, 
but to fly. For which cause the Lord Admiral of Eng- 
land despatched the Lord Henry Seymour, with his 
squadron of small ships, unto the coast of Flanders, 
where, with the help of the Dutch ships, he might stop 
the Prince of Parma his passage, if perhaps he should 
attempt to issue forth with his army. And he himself, 
in the mean space, pursued the Spanish fleet until the 
2 of August, because he thought they had set sail for 
Scotland. And albeit he followed them very near, yet 
did he not assault them any more, for want of powder 
and bullets. But upon the 4 of August, the wind aris- 
ing, whenas the Spaniards had spread all their sails, 
betaking themselves wholly to flight, and leaving Scot- 
land on the left hand, trended toward Norway (whereby 
they sufficiently declared that their whole intent was to 
save themselves by flight, attempting for that purpose, 
with their battered and crazed ships, the most danger- 
ous navigation of the Northern seas), the English seeing 
that they were now proceeded unto the latitude of 57 
degrees, and being unwilling to participate that danger 
whereinto the Spaniards plunged themselves, and be- 
cause they wanted things necessary, and especially 
powder and shot, returned back for England, leaving 
behind them certain pinnaces only, which they enjoined 
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to follow the Spaniards aloof, and to observe their 
course. 

And so it came to pass that the 4 of August, with 
great danger and industry, the English arrived at Har- 
wich; for they had been tossed up and down with a 
' mighty tempest for the space of two or three days 
together, which it is likely did great hurt unto the 
Spanish fleet, being (as I said before) so maimed and 
battered. 

The English, now going on shore, provided them- 
selves forthwith of victuals, gunpowder, and other 
things expedient, that they might be ready at all essays 
to entertain the Spanish fleet, if it chanced any more 
to return. But being afterward more certainly informed 
of the Spaniard’s course, they thought it best to leave 
them unto those boisterous and uncouth Northern seas, 
and not there to hunt after them. 

The Spaniards seeing now that they wanted 4 or 5000 
of their people, and having divers maimed and sick 
persons, and likewise having lost ten or twelve of their 
principal ships, they consulted among themselves what 
they were best to do, being now escaped out of the hands 
of the English, because their victuals failed them in like 
sort, and they began also to want cables, cordage, 
anchors, masts, sails, and other naval furniture, and 
utterly despaired of the Duke of Parma his assistance 
(who verily hoping and undoubtedly expecting the return 
of the Spanish fleet, was continually occupied about his 
great preparation, commanding abundance of anchors 
to be made, and other necessary furniture for a navy 
, to be provided) they thought it good at length, so soon 
as the wind should serve them, to fetch a compass about 
Scotland and Ireland, and so to return to Spain. 

For they well understood that commandment was 
given throughout all Scotland, that they should not have 
any succour or assistance there. Neither yet could they 
in Norway supply their wants. Wherefore, having 
taken certain Scotch and other fisherboats, they brought 
the men on board their own ships, to the end they might 
be their guides and pilots. Fearing also lest their fresh 
water should fail them, they cast all their horses and 
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mules overboard; and so, touching nowhere upon the 
coast of Scotland, but being carried with a fresh gale 
between the Orkney and Faroe Isles, they proceeded 
far North, even unto 61 degrees of latitude, being 
distant from any land at the least 4o leagues. 

Here the Duke of Medina, general of the fleet, com- 
manded all his followers to shape their course for 
Biscay; and he himself, with 20 or 25 of his ships 
which were best provided of fresh water and other 
necessaries, holding on their course over the main 
ocean, returned safely home. 

The residue of his ships, being about forty in number, 
and committed unto his Vice-admiral, fell nearer with 
the coast of Ireland, intending their course for Cape 
Clear, because they hoped there to get fresh water, and 
to refresh themselves on land. But after they were 
driven with many contrary winds, at length, upon the 
2nd of September, they were cast by a tempest, arising 
from the south-west, upon divers parts of Ireland, where 
many of their ships perished. And amongst others, the 
ship of Michael de Orquendo, which was one of the 
great galliasses; and two great ships of Venice also, 
namely La Ratta and Belanzara, with other 36 or 38 
ships more, which perished in sundry tempests, together 
with most of the persons contained in them. 

Likewise some of the Spanish ships were the second 
time carried with a strong west wind into the Channel 
of England, whereof some were taken by the English 
upon their coast, and others by the men of Rochelle, 
upon the coast of France. 

Moreover there arrived at Newhaven in Normandy, | 
being by tempest enforced so to do, one of the four® 
great galliasses, where they found the ships with the 
Spanish women which followed the fleet at their setting 
forth. Two ships also were cast away upon the coast 
of Norway, one of them being of a great burden; how- 
beit, all the persons in the said great ships were saved; 
insomuch that of 134 ships, which set sail out of Portu- 
gal, there returned home 53 only, small and great: 
namely, of the four galliasses but one, and but one of 
the four galleys. 


ESTIMATE OF LOSSES III 


Of the 91 great galleons and hulks, there were miss- 
ing 58, and 33 returned: of the pataches and zabras, 
17 were missing, and 18 returned home. 

In brief, there were missing 81 ships, in which number 
were galliasses, galleys, galleons, and other vessels 
both great and small. And amongst the 53 ships re- 
maining, those also are reckoned which returned home 
before they came into the English Channel. Two gal- 
leons of those which were returned, were by misfortune 
burnt as they rode in the haven; and such like mishaps 
did many others undergo. 

Of 30,000 persons which went in this expedition, 
there perished (according to the number and proportion 
of the ships) the greater and better part; and many of 
them which came home, by reason of the toils and incon- 
veniences which they sustained in this voyage, died not 
long after their arrival. n 

The Duke of Medina, immediately upon his return, 
was deposed from his authority, commanded to his 
private house, and forbidden to repair unto the Court, 
where he could hardly satisfy, or yield a reason, unto 
his malicious enemies and backbiters. 

Many honourable personages and men of renown 
deceased soon after their return, as namely, John Mar- 
tines de Ricalde, with divers others. A great part also 
of the Spanish nobility and gentry, employed in this 
expedition, perished either by fight, diseases, or drown- 
ing, before their arrival; and among the rest Thomas 
Perenot of Grandvell, a Dutchman, being Earl of Cante- 
broi, and son unto Cardinal Grandvell’s brother. 

Upon the coast of Zealand, Don Diego de Pimentell, 
brother unto the Marquis de Tamnares, and kinsman 
unto the Earl of Beneventum and Calva, and colonel 
over 32 bands, with many other in the same ship, was 
taken and detained as prisoner in Zealand. 

Into England (as we said before) Don Pedro de 
Valdez, a man of singular experience, and greatly hon- 
oured in his country, was led captive, being accompanied 
with Don Vasquez de Silva, Don Alonzo de Sayas, and 
others. 

Likewise upon the Scottish Western Isles of Lewis 
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and Islay, and about Cape Cantyre upon the main land, 
there were cast away certain Spanish ships, out of which 
were saved divers captains and gentlemen, and almost 
400 sailors, who for the most part, after their ship- 
wreck, were brought unto Edinburgh, in Scotland, and 
being ‘miserably needy and naked, were there clothed 
at the liberality of the King and the merchants, and 
afterward were secretly shipped for Spain; but the 
Scottish fleet wherein they passed, touching at Yar- 
mouth on the coast of Norfolk, were there stayed for a 
time until the Council’s pleasure was known; who in 
regard of their manifold miseries, though they were 
enemies, winked at their passage. 

Upon the Irish coast many of their noblemen and 
gentlemen were drowned; and divers slain by the bar- 
barous and wild Irish. Howbeit there was brought 
prisoner out of Ireland, Don Alonzo de Lucon, Colonel 
of thirty-two bands, commonly called a ‘terza’ of 
Naples; together with Rodorigo de Lasso, and two 
others of the family of Cordova, who were committed 
unto the custody of Sir Horatio Palavicini, that Mon- 
sieur de Teligny, the son of Monsieur de la Noue (who 
being taken in fight near Antwerp, was detained prisoner 
in the castle of Tournai), might be ransomed for them 
by way of exchange. 

To conclude, there was no famous nor worthy family 
in all Spain, which in this expedition lost not a son, a 
brother, or a kinsman. 

For the perpetual memory of this matter, the Zea- 
landers caused new coin of silver and brass to be 
stamped; which on the one side contained the arms of 
Zealand, with this inscription: GLORY TO GOD ONLyY¢ 
and on the other side, the pictures of certain great ships, 
with these words: THE SPANISH FLEET; and in the cir- 
cumference about the ships: IT CAME, WENT, AND WAS. 
Anno 1588. That is to say, the Spanish fleet came, 
went, and was vanquished this year; for which, glory 
be given to God only. 

Likewise they coined another kind of money; upon 
the one side whereof was represented a ship fleeing, and 
a ship sinking; on the other side four men making 
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prayers, and giving thanks to God upon their knees, with 


_this sentence: Man purposeth; God disposeth. 1588. 


Also for the lasting memory of the same matter, they 
have stamped th Holland divers such like coins, accord- 
ing to the custom of the ancient Romans. 

While this wonderful and puissant navy was sailing 
along the English coasts, and all men did now plainly 
see and hear that which before they would not be per- 
suaded of, all people throughout England prostrated 
themselves with humble prayers and supplications unto 
God; but especially the outlandish churches (who had 
greatest cause to fear, and against whom by name the 
Spaniards had threatened most grievous torments) en- 
joined to their people continual fasting and supplica- 
tions, that they might turn away God’s wrath and fury 
now imminent upon them for their sins, knowing right 
well that prayer was the only refuge against all enemies, 
calamities, and necessities, and that it was the only 
solace and relief for mankind, being visited with afflic- 
tion and misery. 

Likewise such solemn days of supplication were ob- 
served throughout the United Provinces. 

Also, a while after the Spanish Fleet was departed, 
there was in England, by the commandment of her 
Majesty, and in the United Provinces by direction of the 
States, a solemn festival day publicly appointed, wherein 
ail persons were enjoined to resort unto the church, and 
there to render thanks and praises unto God; and the 
preachers were commanded to exhort the people there- 
unto. The foresaid solemnity was observed upon the 
29 of November, which day was wholly spent in fasting, 
ptayer, and giving of thanks. 

Likewise the Queen’s Majesty herself, imitating the 
ancient Romans, rode into London in triumph, in regard 
of her own and her subjects’ glorious deliverance. For 
being attended upon very solemnly by all the principal 
estates and officers of her realm, she was carried through 
her said city of London in a triumphant chariot, and in 
robes of triumph, from her Palace unto the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, out of the which the ensigns and 
colours of the vanquished Spaniards hung displayed. 

H.N. H 
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And all the citizens of London in their Liveries stood 
on either side the street, by their several Companies, - 
with their ensigns and banners; and the streets were 
hanged on both sides with blue cloth, which, together 
with the foresaid banners, yielded a very stately and 
gallant prospect. | 

Her Majesty being entered into the church, together 
with her clergy and nobles, gave thanks unto God, and 
caused a public sermon to be preached before her at 
Paul’s Cross; wherein none other argument was handled 
but that praise, honour, and glory might be rendered 
unto God, and that God’s name might be extolled by 
thanksgiving. And with her own princely voice she 
most Christianly exhorted the people to do the same; 
whereupon the people with a loud acclamation wished 
her a most long and happy life, to the confusion of her 
foes. 

Thus the magnificent, huge, and mighty fleet oi the 
Spaniards (which themselves termed in all places In- 
vincible), such as sailed not upon the ocean sea many 
hundred years before, in the year 1588 vanished into 
smoke, to the great confusion and discouragement of 
the authors thereof. 

In regard of which her Majesty’s happy success, all 
her neighbours and friends congratulated with her, and 
many verses were penned to the honour of her Majesty 
by learned men. 


7 


THE REVENGE IIs 


VIII. 


A report of the truth of the fight about the Isles of 
Azores, the last of August, 1591, betwixt the Revenge, 
one of Her Majesty’s ships, and an Armada of the 
King of Spain; penned by the honourable Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Knight. 


BECAUSE the rumours are diversely spread, as well in 
England as in the Low Countries and elsewhere, of this 
late encounter between Her Majesty’s ships and the 
Armada of Spain; and that the Spaniards, according to 
thei? usual manner, fill the world with their vain- 
glorious vaunts, making great appearance of victories, 
when on the contrary themselves are most commonly 
and shamefully beaten and dishonoured, thereby hoping 
to possess the ignorant multitude by anticipating and 
forerunning false reports; it is agreeable with all 
good reason, for manifestation of the truth, to overcome 
falsehood and untruth, that the beginning, continuance, 
and success of this late honourable encounter of Sir 
Richard Grenville, and other her Majesty’s Captains, 
with the Armada of Spain, should be truly set down 
and published without partiality or false imaginations. 
And it is no marvel that the Spaniard should seek by 
false and slanderous pamphlets, advisoes, and letters, to 
cover their own loss, and to derogate from others their 
due honours, especially in this fight being performed 
far off, seeing that they were not ashamed, in the year 


» 1588, when they purposed the invasion of this land, to 


publish in sundry languages, in print, great victories 
in words, which they pleaded to have obtained against 
this realm, and spread the same in a most false sort 
over all parts of France, Italy, and elsewhere; when 
shortly after it was happily manifested in very deed to 
all nations, how their navy, which they termed In- 
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vincible, consisting of 140 sail of ships, not only of their 
own kingdom, but strengthened with the greatest 
argosies, Portugal caracks, Florentines, znd huge hulks 
of other countries, were by 30 of Her Mayjesty’s own 
ships of war, and a few of our own merchants, by the 
wise, valiant, and advantageous conduct of the Lord 
Charles Howard, High Admiral of England, beaten and 
shuffled together, even from the Lizard in Cornwall, 
first to Portland, where they shamefully left Don Pedro 
de Valdes with his mighty ship; from Portland to 
Calais, where they lost Hugo de Moncado, with the 
ealleys of which he was captain; driven with squibs 
from their anchors, were chased out of the sight of 
England, round about Scotland and Ireland; where for 
the sympathy of their barbarous religion, hoping to find 
succour and assistance, a great part of them were 
crushed against the rocks, and those other that landed, 
being very many in number, were notwithstanding 
broken, slain, and taken, and so sent from village to 
village, coupled in halters, to be shipped unto England; 
where Her Majesty, of her princely and invincible dis- 
position, disdaining to put them to death, and scorning 
either to retain or entertain them, they were all sent 
back again to their countries, to witness and recount 
the worthy achievements of their invincible and dreadful 
navy; of which the number of soldiers, the fearful 
burden of their ships, with all other their magazines of 
| provisions, were put in print as an army and navy unre- 
_ | sistible, and disdaining prevention. With all which so 
great and terrible an ostentation, they did not, in all 
their sailing round about England, so much as sink or @ 
take one ship, barque, or pinnace, or cockboat of ours, 
or ever burnt so much as one sheepcote of this land. 
Whenas, on the contrary, Sir Francis Drake, with only 
800 soldiers not long before, landed in their Indies, and 
forced Santiago, Santo Domingo, Cartagena, and the 
forts of Florida. 

And after that Sir John Norris marched from Peniche 
in Portugal with a handful of soldiers, to the gates of 
Lisbon, being above forty English miles; where the 
Earl of Essex himself, and other valiant gentlemen, 
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braved the city of Lisbon, encamped at the very gates, 
from whence, after many days’ abode, finding neither 
promised party, nor provision to batter, they made 
retreat by lan, in despite of all their garrisons, both 
horse and foot. 

In this sort I have a little digressed from my first 
purpose, only by the necessary comparison of theirs and 
our actions: the one covetous of honour without vaunt 
of ostentation, the other so greedy to purchase the 

/ opinion of their own affairs, and by false rumours to 

_resist the blasts of their own dishonours; as they will 

“not only not blush to spread all manner of untruths, 
but even for the least advantage, be it for the taking of 
‘one poor adventurer of the English, will celebrate the 
victory with bonfires in every town, always spending 
more in faggots than the purchase was worth they 
obtained. When as we never thought it worth the con- 
sumption of two billets, when we have taken eight or 
ten of their Indian ships at one time, and twenty of the 
Brazil fleet. 

Such is the difference between true valour and osten- 
tation; and between honourable actions and frivolous 
vain-glorious vaunts. 

But now to return to my purpose. 

The Lord Thomas Howard, with six of Her Majesty’s 
ships, six victuallers of London, the barque Raleigh, 
and two or three other pinnaces riding at anchor near 
unto Flores, one of the westerly islands of the Azores, 
the last of August in the afternoon, had intelligence by 
one Captain Middleton of the approach of the Spanish | 
Armada. Which Middleton, being a very good sailer, 
bad kept them company three days before, of good 
purpose, both to discover their forces the more, 
as also to give advice to my Lord Thomas of ‘their 
approach. He had no sooner delivered the news but 
the fleet.was in sight. Many of our ships’ companies 
were on shore in the island, some providing ballast 
for their ships, others filling of water and refreshing 
themselves from the land with such things as they could, 
either for money, or by force, recover; by reason 
whereof our ships being all pestered and rummaging, 
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everything out of order, very light for want of ballast, 
and that which was most to our disadvantage, the one 
half of the men of every ship sick, and utterly unservice- 
able. For in the Revenge there were nifiety diseased ; 
in the Bonaventure, not so many in health as could 
handle her main-sail. For had not twenty men been 
taken out of a barque of Sir George Carey’s, his being 
commanded to be sunk, and those appointed to her, she 
had hardly ever recovered England. The rest for the 
most part were in little better state. 

The names of her Majesty’s ships were these as fol- 
loweth : the Defiance, which was admiral; the Revenge, 
vice-admiral; the Bonaventure, commanded by Captain 
Crosse; the Lion, by George Fenner; the Foresight, 
by master Thomas Vavasour ; and the Crane, by Duffild. 
The Foresight and the Crane being but small ships, 
only the other were of the middle size; the rest, besides 
the barque Raleigh, commanded by Captain Thin, were 
victuallers, and of small force or none. 

The Spanish fleet, having shrouded their approach, 
by reason of the island, were now so soon at hand as 
our ships_had scarce time to weigh their anchors; but 
some of them were driven to let slip their cables and 
set sail. Sir Richard Grenville was the last that 
weighed, to recover the men that were upon the island, 
which otherwise had been lost. The Lord. Thomas with 
the rest very hardly recovered the wind; which, Sir 
Richard Grenville not being able to do, was persuaded 
by the master and others to cut his main-sail, and cast 
about, and to trust to the sailing of the ship; for the 
squadron of Seville were on his weather bow. But Sir 
Richard utterly refused to turn from the enemy, alleg~ 
ing that he would rather choose to die, than to dishonour 
/ himself, his country, and Her Majesty’s ship, persuad- 
“ing his company that he would pass through the two 
squadrons in despite of them, and enforce those of 
Seville to give him way. Which he performed upon 
divers of the foremost, who, as the mariners term it, 
sprang their luff, and fell under the lee of the Revenge. 
But the other course had been the better, and might 
right well have been answered in so great an impossi- 
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bility of prevailing. Notwithstanding, out of the great- 
ness of his mind, he could not be persuaded. 

“In the meanwhile, as he attended those which were 
nearest him, the great San Philip, being in the wind of 
him, and coming towards him, becalmed his sails in 
such sort as the ship could neither make way, nor feel 
the helm; so huge and high carged was the Spanish 


.ship, being of 1500 tons. Who, after, laid the Revenge 


aboard. When he was thus bereft of his sails, the 
ships that were under his lee luffing up, also laid him 
‘aboard; of which the next was the Admiral of the 
Biscayans, a very mighty and puissant ship, commanded 
by Brittandona. The said Philip carried three tier of 
ordnance of a side, and eleven pieces in every tier. She 
shot eight forthright out of her chase, beside those of 
her stem ports. 

After the Revenge was entangled with this Philip, 
four other boarded her, two on her larboard, and two 
on*her starboard. 

The fight thus beginning at three of the clock in the 
afternoon, continued very terrible all that evening. But 
the great San Philip, having received the lower tier of 
the Revenge discharged with cross-bar-shot, shifted 
herself with all diligence from her sides, utterly mis- 
liking her first entertainment. Some say that the ship 
foundered, but we cannot report it for truth unless we 
were assured. | 

The Spanish ships were filled with companies of 
soldiers, in some 200, besides the mariners ; in some 
5, in others 800. In ours there were none at all besides 
the mariners, but the servants of the commanders, and 


* some voluntary gentlemen only. 


After many interchanged volleys of great ordnance 
and small shot, the Spanish deliberated to enter the 
Revenge, and made divers attempts, hoping to force her 
by the multitudes of their armed soldiers and mus- 
keteers, but were still repulsed again and again, and 
at all times beaten back into their own ships, or into 
the seas. 

In the beginning of the fight, the George Noble, of 
London, having received some shot through her by the 
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Armadas, fell under the lee of the Revenge, and asked 
Sir Richard what he would command him, being but one 
of the victuallers, and of small force. Sir Richard bid 
him save himself, and leave him to his fortune. 

After the fight had thus, without intermission, con- 
tinued while the day lasted, and some*hours of the 
night, many of our men were slain and hurt,:and one 
of the great galleons of the Armada, and the admiral 
of the hulks both sunk; and in many other of the 
Spanish ships great slaughter was made. Some write 
that Sir Richard was dangerously hurt almost in the 
beginning of the fight, and lay speechless for a time 
ere he recovered. But two of the Revenge’s own com- 
pany, brought home in a ship of Lyme, from the 
islands, examined by some of the lords and others, 
affirmed that he was never so wounded as that he for- 
_sook the upper deck till an hour before midnight; and 
then, being shot into the body with a musket as he was 
a dressing, was again shot into the head, and withal, 
his surgeon wounded to death. This agreeth also with 
an examination taken by Sir Francis Godolphin of four 
other mariners of the same ship, being returned; which 
examination the said Sir Francis sent unto master 
William Killegrew, of her Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 

But to return to the fight. The Spanish ships which 
attempted to board the Revenge, as they were wounded 
and beaten off, so always others came in their places, 
she having never less than two mighty galleons by her 
side and aboard her. So that, in the morning, from 
three of the clock the day before, there had fifteen 
several Armadas assailed her; and all so ill approved 
their entertainment as they were by break of day fare 
more willing to hearken to a composition, than hastily 
to make any more assaults or entries. But as the day 
increased, so our men decreased; and as the light grew 
more and more, by so much more grew our discomforts. 
For none appeared in sight but enemies, saving one 
small ship called the Pilgrim, commanded by Jacob 
Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the success, but 
in the morning, bearing with the Revenge, was hunted 
like a hare amongst many ravenous hounds, but escaped. 


° 
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All the powder of the Revenge to the last barrel was 
now spent; all her pikes broken; forty of her best men 
slain, and the most part of the rest hurt. In the be- 
ginning of the¥ight she had but 100 free from sickness, 
and go sick, laid in hold upon the ballast. A small 
troop to man such a ship, and a weak garrison to resist 
so mighty an army! By those 100 all was sustained : 
the volleys, boardings, and enterings of fifteen ships of 
war, besides those which beat her at large. On the 
contrary, the Spanish were always supplied with soldiers 
brought from every squadron; all manner of arms and 
powder at will. Unto ours there remained no comfort 
at all; no hope; no supply of ships, men, or weapons; 
the masts all beaten overboard; all her tackle cut asun- 
der; her upper work altogether razed; and in effect, 
evened she was with the water, but the very foundation 
or bottom of a ship, nothing being left over head either 
for flight or defence. 

Sir Richard, finding himself in this distress, and 
unable any longer to make resistance, having endured 
in this fifteen hours’ fight the assault of fifteen several 
armadas, all by turns aboard him, and by estimation 
800 shot of great artillery, besides many assaults and 


entries, and that himself and the ship must needs be 
_possessed by the enemy, who were now all cast in a 
ring round about him, the Revenge not able to move 


one way or other but as she was moved with the waves 
and billow of the sea, commanded the master gunner, 
whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to split and 
sink the ship; that thereby nothing might remain of 
glory ‘or victory to the Spaniards, seeing in so many 
hours’ fight, and with so great a navy they were not 
able to take her, having had fifteen hours’ time, above 
10,000 men, and 53 sail of men of war to perform it 
withal; and persuaded the company, or as many as 
he could induce, to yield themselves unto God, and to 
the mercy of none else; but as they had, like valiant, 
resolute men, repulsed so many enemies, they should 
not now shorten the honour of their nation by prolong- 
ing their own lives for a few hours or a few days. The 
master gunner readily condescended, and divers others ; 
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but the captain and the master were of another opinion, 
and besought Sir Richard to have a care of them, alleg- 
ing that the Spaniard would be as ready to entertain 
a composition, as they were willing to gffer the same; 
and that there being divers sufficient and valiant. men 
yet living, and whose wounds were not mortal, they 
might do their country and Prince acceptable service 


hereafter. And whenas Sir Richard had alleged that © 


the Spaniards should never glory to have taken one 
ship of her Majesty, seeing that they had so long and 
so notably defended themselves; they answered that the 
ship had six foot water in hold, three shot under water, 
which were so weakly stopped as with the first working 
of the sea she must needs sink; and was besides so 
crushed and bruised as she could never be removed out 
of the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir 
Richard refusing to hearken to any of these reasons, 
the master of the Revenge, while the captain won unto 
him the greater party, was convoyed aboard the general 
Don Alfonso Bacan, who, finding none over hasty to 
enter the Revenge again, doubting lest Sir Richard 
would have blown them up and himself, and perceiving 
by the report of the master of the Revenge his dangerous 
_ disposition, yielded that all their lives should be saved, 


) the company sent for England;gand the better sort to 


pay such reasonable ransom as their estate would bear, 
and in the mean season to be free from galley or im- 
prisonment. To this he so much the rather conde- 
scended as well, as I have said, for fear of further loss 
and mischief to themselves, as also for the desire he 
had to recover Sir Richard Grenville, whom, for hés 
notable valour, he seemed greatly to honour and admire. 

When this answer was returned, and that safety of 
life was promised, the common sort now being at the 


ae 


end of their peril, the most drew back from Sir Richard . 


and the master gunner, being no hard matter to dis-| 


suade men from death to life. The master gunner, 
finding himself and Sir Richard thus prevented and 
mastered by the greater number, would have slain him- 
self with a sword, had he not been by force withheld, 


€ 
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and locked into his cabin. Then the general sent many 


_ boats aboard the Revenge, and divers of our men fearing 


Sir Richard’s disposition, stole away aboard the general 
and other ship. 

Sir Richard thus overmatched, was sent unto by 
Alfonso Bacafit to remove out of the Revenge, the ship 
being marvellous unsavoury, filled with blood and bodies 
of dead and wounded men like a slaughter house. Sir 
Richard answered that he might do with his body what 
he list, for he esteemed it not; and as he was carried 
out of the ship, he swooned, and reviving again, desired 
the company to pray for him. The general used Sir 
Richard with all humanity, and left nothing unattempted 
that tended to his recovery, highly commending his 
valour and worthiness, and greatly bewailing the danger 
wherein he was, being unto them a great spectacle, and 
a resolution seldom approved, to see one ship turn 
toward so many enemies, to endure the charge and 
boarding of so many huge Armadas, and to resist and 
repel the assaults and entries of so many soldiers. All 
which, and more, is confirmed by a Spanish captain of 
the same Armada, and a present actor in the fight, who, 
being severed from the rest in a storm, was by the Lion 
of London, a small ship, taken, and is now prisoner in 
London. 

The General-Commander of the Armada was Don 
Alfonso Bacan, brother to the Marques of Santa Cruz. 
The admiral of the Biscayan squadron was Brittandona ; 
of the squadron of Seville, the Marques of Arumburch. 
The hulks and fly-boats were commanded by Luis Con- 
tinho.” There were slain and drowned in this fight well 
ear 1000 of the enemies, and two special commanders 
Don Luis de Sant John, and Don George de Prunaria 
de Malaga, as the Spanish captain confesseth, besides 
divers others of special account, whereof as yet report 
is not made. 

The Admiral of the hulks, and the Ascension of 
Seville were both sunk by the side of the Revenge. 
One other recovered the road of Saint Michael, and 
sunk also there. A fourth ran herself with the shore, 
to save her men. 
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Sir Richard died, as it is said, the second or third 
day, aboard the general, and was by them greatly 
bewailed. What became of his body, whether it were 
buried in the sea, or on the land, we kfow not. The 
comfort that remaineth to his friend is that he hath 
ended his life honourably in respect of the reputation 
won to his nation and country, and of the same to his 
posterity; and that, being dead, he hath not outlived 
his own honour. 

For the rest of Her Majesty’s ships that entered not 
so far into the fight as the Revenge, the reasons and 
causes were these. There were of them but six in all, 
whereof two but small ships; the Revenge engaged 
past recovery. The island of Flores was on the one 
side, fifty-three sail of the Spanish divided into squad- 
rons on the other, all as full filled with soldiers as they 
could contain; almost the one half of our men sick and 
‘not able to serve; the ships grown foul, unroomaged, 
and scarcely able to bear any sail for want of ballast, 
having been six months at the sea before. If all the 
rest had entered, all had been lost; for the very huge- 
ness of the Spanish fleet, if no other violence had been 
offered, would have crushed them between them into 
shivers; of which the dishonour and loss to the Queen 
had been far greater than the spoil.or harm that the 
enemy could any way have received. Notwithstanding 
it is very true that the Lord Thomas would have entered 
between the squadrons, but the rest would not conde- 
scend; and the master of his own ship offered to leap 
into the sea rather than to conduct that, Her Majesty’s 
ship, and the rest, to be a prey to the enemy, where there 
was no hope nor possibility either of defence or victory 
Which also, in my opinion had ill sorted or. answered 
the discretion and trust of a general, to commit himself 
and his charge to an assured destruction, without hope 
or any likelihood of prevailing, thereby to diminish the 
strength of Her Majesty’s navy, and to enrich the pride 
and glory of the enemy. The Foresight, of the 
Queen’s, commanded by Master Thomas Vavasour, 
performed a very great fight, and stayed two hours as 
near the Revenge as the weather would permit him, not 
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forsaking the fight till he was like to be encompassed 
by the squadrons, and with great difficulty cleared him- 
self. The rest gave divers volleys of shot, and entered 
as far as the pace permitted, and their own necessities, 
to,keep the weather-gauge of the enemy, until they were 
parted by night. 

A few days after the fight was ended, and the English 
prisoners dispersed into the Spanish and India ships, 
there arose so great a storm from the west or north- 
west, that all the fleet was dispersed, as well the Indian 
fleet which were then come unto them, as the rest of 
the Armada that attended their arrival; of which four- 
teen sail, together with the Revenge, and in her 200 
Spaniards, were cast away upon the Isle of St. Michael. 
So it pleased them to honour the burial of that renowned 
ship the Revenge, not suffering her to perish alone, for 
the great honour she achieved in her life time. On 
th@ rest of the islands, there were cast away in this 
storm fifteen or sixteen more of the ships of war; and 
of 100 and odd sail of the Indian fleet, expected this 
year in Spain, what in this tempest, and what before 
in the Bay of Mexico and about the Bermudas, there 
were seventy and odd consumed and lost, with those 
taken by our ships of London; besides one very rich 
Indian ship, which set herself on fire, being boarded by 
the Pilgrim; and five other taken by Master Wats his 
ships of London, between the Havana and Cape 5S. 
Antonid. 

The 4 of this month of November, we received letters 
from,the Terceira, affirming that there are 3000 bodies 
of men remaining in that island, saved out of the 
perished ships; and that, by the Spaniard’s own con- 
_ fession, there are 10,000 cast away in this storm, besides 
those that are perished between the islands and the 
main. 

Thus it hath pleased God to fight for us, and to defend 
the justice of our cause against the ambitious and 
\bloody pretences of the Spaniards, who, seeking to 
devour all nations, are themselves devoured. A mani- 
‘fest testimony how unjust and displeasing their attempts 
are in the sight of God, Who hath pleased to witness, 
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by the success of their affairs, His mislike of their 
bloody and injurious designs, purposed and practised 
against all Christian princes, over whpm they seek 
unlawful and ungodly rule and empery. 

One day or two before this wreck happened to the 
Spanish fleet, whenas some of our prisoners desired to 
be set on shore upon the islands, hoping to be from 
thence transported into England, which liberty was 
formerly by the General promised, one Morice Fitz-john, 
son of old John of Desmond, a notable traitor, cousin- 
german to the late Earl of Desmond, was sent to the 
English from ship to ship, to persuade them to serve 
the King of Spain. The arguments he used to induce 
them were these : the increase of pay which he promised 
| to be trebled: advancement to the better sort : and the 
exercise of the true Catholic religion, and safety to their 
souls to all. For the first, even the beggarly and un- 
natural behaviour of those English and Irish rebels that 
served the King in that present action, was sufficient 
to answer that first argument of rich pay; for so poor 
and beggarly they were, as for want of apparel they 
stripped their poor countrymen prisoners out of their 
ragged garments, worn to nothing by six months’ ser- 
vice and spared not to despoil them even of their bloody 
shirts from their wounded bodies, and the very shoes 
from their feet : a notable testimony of their rich enter- 
tainment, and great wages. 

The second reason was hope of advancement if they 
served well, and would continue faithful to the King. 
But what man can be so blockishly ignorant ever to | 
expect place or honour from a foreign king, having ng ® 
other argument or persuasion than his own disloyalty ; 
to be unnatural to his own country that bred him; to 
his parents that begat him; and rebellious to his true 
Prince, to whose obedience he is bound by oath, by 
nature, and by religion? No, they are only assured to 
be employed in all desperate enterprises, to be held in 
scorn and disdain ever among those whom they serve. 
And that ever traitor was either trusted or advanced, I 
could never yet read, neither can I at this time remember 
any example. And no man could have less become the 
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place of an orator for such a purpose than this Morice 
of Desmond. For the Earl, his cousin, being one of 
the greatest subjects in that kingdom of Ireland, having 
almost whole Sceiiatias in his possession, so many 
goodly manors, castles, and lordships, the Count Pala- 
tine of Kerry, 500 gentlemen of his own name and 


_family to follow him, besides others (all which he pos- 


sessed in peace for 3 or 400 years), was in less than 
three years after his adhering to the Spaniards and 
rebellion, beaten from all his holds, not so many as ten 


.gentlemen of his name left living, himself taken and 


beheaded by a soldier of his own nation, and his land 
igiven by a Parliament to Her Majesty, and possessed by 
the English; his other cousin, Sir John of Desmond, 
taken by Master John Zouch, and his body hanged over 
the gates of his native city to be devoured by ravens ; 
the third brother, Sir James, hanged, drawn, and quar- 
ter@d in the same place. If he had withal vaunted of 
his success of his own house, no doubt the argument 
would have moved much, and wrought good effect; 
which, because he for that present forgot, I thought it 
good to remember in his behalf. I’or matter of religion, 
it would require a particular volume, if I should set 
down how irreligiously they cover their greedy and 
ambitious pretences with that veil of piety. But sure 
Tam that there is no kingdom or commonwealth in all 


| Europe, but if they be reformed, they then invade it 
‘for religion’s sake; if it be, as they term, Catholic, they 


pretend title as if the Kings of Castile were the natural 
‘heirs of all the world; and so, between both, no kingdom 


® is unsought. Where they dare not with their own 


forces to invade, they basely entertain the traitors and 
vagabonds of all nations, seeking by those, and by their 


* runagate Jesuits, to win parts, and have by that mean 


ruined many noble houses, and others in this land, and 
have extinguished both their lives and families. What 
good, honour, or fortune ever man by them achieved, 
is yet unheard of, or unwritten. And if our English 
papists do but look into Portugal, against which they 
have no pretence of religion, how the nobility are put 
to death, imprisoned, their rich men made a prey, and 
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all sorts of people captived, they shall find that the 
obedience even of the Turk is easy and a liberty in 
respect of the slavery and tyranny of Spain. What 
have they done in Sicily, in Naples, Mian, and in the 
Low Countries? Who hath there been spared for 
religion at all? And it cometh to my remembrance’ of 
a certain burgher of Antwerp, whose house being 


entered by a company of Spanish soldiers, when they 


first sacked the city, he besought them to spare him 
and his goods, being a good Catholic, and one of their 
own party and faction. The Spaniards answered that 
they knew him to be of a good conscience for himself, 
but his money, plate, jewels, and goods were all hereti- 
cal, and therefore good prize. So they. abused and 
tormented the foolish Fleming, who hoped that an 
Agnus Dei had been a sufficient target against all force 
of that holy and charitable nation. ; 
Neither have they at any time, as they protest, 
invaded the kingdoms of the Indies and Peru and else- 
where, but only led thereunto rather to reduce the 
people to Christianity, than for either gold or empery. 
Whenas in one only island called Hispaniola, they have 
wasted 3,000,000 of the natural people, besides many 
millions else in other places of the Indies; a poor and 
harmless people created of God, andsmight have been 
won to His knowledge, as many of them were, and 
almost as many as ever were persuaded thereunto; tiie 
story whereof is at large, written by a Bishop ‘of their 
own nation, called Bartholomew de las Casas, and trans- 


lated into English and many other languages, entitled _ 


‘The Spanish cruelties.’ 
Who could therefore repose trust in such a nation of 
ravenous strangers? and especially in those Spaniards 


which more greedily thirst after English blood than ° 


after the lives of any other people of Europe, for the 
many overthrows and dishonours they have received at 
our hands, whose weakness we have discovered to the 
world, and whose forces at home, abroad, in Europe, 
in India, by sea and land, we have, even with handfuls 

of men and ships, overthrown and dishonoured. 
Let not therefore any Englishman, of what religion 

‘ 
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soever, have other opinion of the Spaniards but that 
_ those whom he seeketh to win of our nation he esteemeth 

base and traf orous, unworthy persons, or unconstant 

fools; and that he useth his pretence of religion for no 
sagher purpose but to bewitch us from the obedience of 
our natural Prince, thereby hoping in time to bring us 
. to slavery and subjection. And then none shall be unto 
them so odious and disdained as the traitors themselves, 
who have sold their country to a stranger, and forsaken 
their faith and obedience contrary to nature and religion, 
and contrary to that human and general honour, not 
only of Christians, but of heathen and _irreligious 
nations, who have always sustained what labour soever, 
and embraced even death itself for their country, Prince, 
_ or Commonwealth. 

To conclude. It hath ever to this day pleased God 
to Pe and defend her Majesty, to break the pur- 
poses of malicious enemies, of forsworn traitors, and of 
unjust practices and invasions. She hath ever been 
honoured of the worthiest kings, served by faithful sub- 
jects, and shall, by the favour of God, resist, repel, and 
confound all whatsoever attempts against her sacred 
person or kingdom. 

In the meantime, let the Spaniard and the traitor 
vaunt of their success; and we her true and obedient 
vassals, guided by the shining light of her virtues, shall 
always love her, serve her, and obey her to the end of 
our live$, 
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Note.—(i) Place names are spelt as in The Times Atlas; (ii) the Roman numerals 
indicate the section in which the name or word first occurs. 


A 

Acre, I.: on the west coast of 
Palestine. 

admiration, VII. : 

adventurer, VIII. : trading ship. 

adventures, v.: risked money. 

advertising, vil. : informing. 

advisoes, VIII. : counsels; letters 
of advice. 

Agnus Dei, vil. : a prayer, begin- 

ing with the same words, 

Aiguesmortes, I. : overlooking the 
Gulf of Lions, France. 

Almaine, I. : Germany. 

anatomy, III. : skeleton. 

Andalusia, VII. : a southern pro- 
vince of Spain. 

Apulia, I. : a southern province of 
Italy. 

Assumption of Our Lady, I.: 
15th of August: the festival 

qweid by Roman Catholics to 
commemorate the reception into 
heaverfof the Virgin Mary. 

at all essays, VI.: in every direc- 
tion. 

* avocottes, III. : 

gator pear. 
zores, VIII. : 
lat. 30° N., 


wonder. 


avocado or alli- 


in mid Atlantic, 
long. 30° W. 


B 
Bahama, I11.: W. Indies, be- 
tween 20° and 30° N. lat., 70° 
and 80° W. long. 
balf-mast, 111. : aft; towards the 


stern. 

Barbary, VIII. : a name given to 
the N. and N.W. coasts of 
Africa. 

; 

ad . 

. -*® >= 


bases, 11.: the smallest kind of 
cannon then in use. 

basilisks, II. : large cannon. 

bent, II. : directed. 

Bermuda, Il1.: in the Atlantic; 
about 600 miles E. of Carolina, 
Ua 

Bethulia, Iv.: probably Jerusalem. 

bilboes, III. : irons with shackles 
used on board ship. Cf. Hamlet, 
il. 6: 

‘Methought I lay 

Worse than the mutines ‘in the 

bilboes.’ 

Blanco, III. : cape in N.W. Africa. 

Blankenberghe, VII.: on the coast 
of Belgium. 

Bokhara, II. : a province and town 
of Russian Turkestan. 

botijos, I1I.: earthern jars. 

branched, II. : embroidered. 
Shakespeare, 7... ii. 5. 

brazil, 11.: a heavy wood pro- 
ducing a red dye. 

Bremen, VII. : a German port on 
the Weser. 

brown-bills: probably so called 
because of their colour. 

Bruges, VII.: in W. Flanders, 


Cf. 


Belgium. 
brustling, v. : rushing, roaring. 
bugs, VI.: causes of needless fear. 


Cf. bug-bear. 


Burburata, 111. : in Venezuela. 


buskins, v.: a kind of half-boot. 
G 
Cakow, I. : a town about 40 miles 
from Acre. 


caliver, vil. : hand-gun. 


~~ 
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Calousa, 111. : a river of W. Africa. 

Campeachy, IlI.: S. of the Gulf 
of Mexico, bordering Yucatan ; 
a town, province, and gulf. 


Cannaveral, III.: in Bahama 
Channel. 
Capuchins, vil.: friars of the 


order of St. Francis (1528). 
carged, VIII. : carved. 
carmosant, II. : crimson. 
Cartagena, III. : in Colombia. 
Cascaes, VI. : at the mouth of the 

Tagus. 

Casserroes, III.: river of W. Africa. 

Castile, vii. : the central province 
of Spain. 

Castrum Peregrinorum, I.: ‘the 
tent of the strangers.’ 

chase, VIII.: the chase-port is 
the one at the bow or stern 
from which the chase-gun is 
fired, either in attack or pursuit. 

Circassians, II. : a people inhabit- 
ing the N. slope of the Caucasus. 

cleansing week, II.: a week de- 
voted to abstinence and repent- 
ance, to cleanse from sin. 

clinege, II. : incline. 

contractation house, III.: the 
house of exchange for prisoners, 
at Seville. 

Cordova, VII.: on the Guadal- 
quiver, S. Spain. 

corinths, v.: currants, 

Corinth. 

Corunna, VII.: on the groyne of 
Galicia, N.W. of Spain. 

Count Palatine, vIII.: a Count 
Palatine possessed royal privi- 
leges in his own dominions. 

Courtrai, viI. : on the Lys, in W. 
Flanders, Belgium. 

erazed, VII.: broken. . 

Crimmes, I1.: Tartars from the 


from 


Crimea. 
cruzado, VII. : crusade. 
culverin, II.: a long, slender 


piece of ordnance. 
Curacoa, I11.: an island belonging 
to the Dutch, off Venezuela. 


o 
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dD 
dawed, Iv.: roused from insensi- 
bility. 
Dixmud, III. : in 
far from Ostex#d. 
Dominica, 111.: W. Indies, be- 


. Flanéers, not 


tween 15° and*16° N. lat., 63°° 


and 62° W. long. 
doubted, 1. : feared. 
drumblers, vii. : a kind of ship. 
Dvina, II.: a river and province 
of N.W. Russia. 


E 
Easterlings, VII. : 
Eastern Germany. 
Emden, VII. : a town at the mouth 
of the Ems, N.W. Germany. 
English fugitives, vil.: English 
Roman Catholics serving in the 
Spanish army. e 
entreated, VII. : treated. e 
evened, VIII. : levelled. 
ex caute nutritis, 1.: one of the 
carefully educated. 
Exeter, v.: a sound in Baffin 
Land, within the Arctic Circle. 


ships from 


F 
falcons, II. :,small cannon. 
Faroe, VII. : islands N.W. of the 
Shetlands, 65° N. lat. 
Fayal, I1I. : one of the Azores. ™ 
fencible, Iv. : capable ofdefence. 
fetch a compass, VII.: cf. Acts, 
XXVIll. 13. 
Flores, VIII. : 
Florida, VIII. : 


one of the Azores. 
a peninsula in the 


S.E.. of U.S.A. e 
force no whit, I. : care not at all. 
Friars mendicant, vil.: friars 


who lived on alms; Franciscans, 
Carmelites, Dominicans and 
Augustinian hermits. 

Florentines, VIII. : ships of Flor- 
ence. 


G 


gables, Iv. : cables. 


* 


ott, Vi.: 


GLOSSARY 


Galicia, vi1.: the N.W. province 
of Spain. 
galliasses, viI.: large galleys 


propstled by stils and oars. 

Gallipoli, 1v.: a “urkish seaport 
on the Dardanelles. 
scony, I.: the old province 
bordering the Pyrenees, in the 
S.W. of France. 

gathering the wind of them, VII. : 
blanketing them. 

Ghent, vil.: the principal town 
of E. Flanders, Belgium. 

glaives, Iv. : broadswords. 

glass, v.: hour-glass. | 

Golden Fleece, vil. : a celebrated 
Spanish order of knighthood, 
founded in 1429. 

Gomera, I1I.: one of the Canary 
Isles. 

goosg wing, V.: 
gf the topsail. 

Gravelines, VII. : 
coast of France. 

Guinea, 111. : that part of the coast 
of W. Africa between 5° N. lat. 
and 20° S. lat. 

Guipuscoa, VII.: a province of 
N.E. coast of Spain. 

Guisian, viI.: members of the 
faction of the D. of Guise, 
hostile to Protestants. 

channel, 


the lower corner 


on the N.E. 


- H 
Hainault, vil.: a province of 
Belgium bordering N.E. France 


bd wh®h once extended _ into 
ne France. 

halse, 111.: the space between 
the head of a vessel and its: 

, anchor, when anchored. 

hault, vil. : haughty. 

Havana, 111. : the capital of Cuba. 

hereafter make mention, II.: 2.¢. 
in other voyages. 

Hispaniola, vilIl.: one of the 
largest of the W. Indies, now 
divided into the fepublics of 
Hayti and San Domingo. 

, j 
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hobby, II. : falcon. 
hounds, III. : the projecting parts 
of the heads of the masts. 


I 
I, 11. : Anthony Jenkinson. 
Islay, vil.: one of the Inner 
Hebrides. 


K 
Kholmogory, II. : near the mouth 
of the Dvina, S.E. of Archangel. 


L 

Leaguers, VII. : members of the 
League formed against the 
French Protestants. 

Leghorn, vII.: on the Arno, W. 
coast of Italy. 

Levant, vit.: the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean. 

Lewis, vViI.: one of the Outer 
Hebrides. 
Leyden, VII.: 
Holland. 
Lillo, vil. : at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, protecting Antwerp. 

list, v.: strip, edging. 
Lithuania, II.: a district of E. 
Prussia bordering Russia. 
Livonia, 11. : a province of Russia 
adjoining the Gulf of Riga. 
Lubeck, IIIl.: a town of N.W. 
Germany on Lubeck Bay. 


a town in W. 


M 
magueis, Ill. : maguey, or agavé, 
or American aloe. 


main, III. : the sea. 
mallatin, I1I].: manatee, or sea- 
cow. 


Mansfield, vil. : 1517-1604. He 
served under Charles V. of Spain. 

Margarita, 1I1J.: an island off 
Venezuela. 

Massilia, 1.: Marseilles. 

Meta Incognita, v.: the North- 
west Territory, Canada. 
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Meteran, Emanuel Van, VII. : the 
historian of the Low Countries. 
Metropolitan, II.: in the Greek 
Church a, Metropolitan ranks 
above an Archbishop, but below 
a Patriarch. Note the use of 
‘his’ in place of the possessive 
on page 18, 3rd par. This is 
common in ‘ Hakluyt.’ 
Middelburg, VI. : on the island of 
Walcheren, off Holland. 
minions, II. : a small cannon. 
Morea, viiI.: the S. portion of 
Greece. 
Moskva, II. : the river on which 
Moscow stands. 
Muscovy glass: mica. 


N 
Nagaians, II.: Tartars from 
Turkestan. 
Navarre, I.: a province of Spain 


and France bordering on the 
Bay of Biscay. 

New Grimsby, Vv. : 
Isles. 

Newhaven, VII.: Havre. 

Newland fishes, v.: fishes from 
Newfoundland ; cod. 

Nieuport, vir.: in W. Flanders, 
Belgium. 

Nombre de Dios, III. : 
W. Mexico on the slopes of the 
Sierra Madre. 

Nueva Espana, 111. : New Spain, 
the Spanish dominions in N. and 
S. America. 


on the Scilly 


a town of 


O 

occupations, II. : trades. 
occupy, II.: cf. St. Luke, xix. 13. 
one day, Iv.: same day; cf. ‘one 

and the self-same day.’ 
orient, v.: shining. 
other some, IV. : others. 
outlandish, vVII.: in the country. 


P 
Pallas, vil.: Athene, the Greek 
goddess of wisdom and war. 


‘ patache, VII. : 


palmetto, III. : a species of palm. 

pannel, III. : a rustic saddle. 

Panuco, III. : a river -of Mexico, 
running into t¥e Gulf of Mexico. 

a Portuguese scout- 
ing vessel. 

Patras, VIII.: on the 
Corinth, Greece. 

Peniche, VIII.: on the W. coast # 
of Portugal, a short distance N. 
of Lisbon. 

Peraslavl, II. : near Moscow, Cen- 
tral Russia. 

pioneers, VII. : workmen to break 
up new ground. 

pipe-staves, VI.: staves for making 
pipes, z.é. barrels. 

plantains, III. : bananas. 

points, v.: fastenings of garments. 

poverty, II. : poor people. 

practised, I11.: plotted. * 


Gulf Sf 


presently, I. : immediately. * 
pressed, Iv. : at hand. 
prevent, I1I.: cf. ‘Prevent us, 


O Lord, in all our doings’ 
(Prayer Book). 
process, III. : full narrative. 
Puerto Real, vi. : near Cadiz. 
puissance, VII. : power. 


quintal, VII.: a hundred-weight, 


R ®: 
Ragusa, VI.: a port on the E. of 
the Adriatic Sea. 
receipt, VII. : room, acconsmoda- 
tion. P 
Rio Grande, I1I.: a river of W° 
Africa, about lat. 12° N. 
Rio Hacha, III. : on the coast of 
Colombia. 
road, I.: raid. 
Rostoff, 11. : not far from Moscow, 
in Central Russia. 
roundel, VII. : acircular formation. 
rummaging, VIII. : in confusion. 


S 
St. James’ Day, 111. : July 25th. 
t c 
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St. John Baptist’s Day, 1.: June + 
_ 24th. Taggarin, Ill.: a W. African 
St. Miag2 el, vilI.: one of the river. 
- Azores. : Taranto, Iv. : a town and gulf of 
= St. Paul’s Cross, Vir. : formerly S. Italy. 
=e in frong of St. Paul’s | target, Iv.: shield ; cf. Goliath’s 
athedral, and was used as an target. 
r open-air pulpit. Tartary, 11.: formerly Central 


& St. Stephen’s Day, 11. : Dec. 26th. 
$. Antonio, VIII. : a cape in Cuba. 
$. Domingo, 111. : Hispaniola, the 

S. part of the island. 

S. Georgius, I. : a town in Pales- 
tine. 

S$. Juan d’Ulloa, III.: a port on 
an island of the same name 
opposite Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

§. Lucar, 111. : in Andalusia, S. 
Spajn. 

$. Maria, vi. : near Cadiz. 

S$. Mata, 111.: a Spanish West 
T@dian port in Colombia. ~ 

Sacre, VI. : a cape between Lisbon 
and Cadiz. 

-gakers, Il. : small cannon. 
° Savoy, VII. : a province of France 
‘bordering on Switzerland. 
scanted, vi.: became more un- 


favourable because less in 
strength. 
Scottish Queen, viI.: Mary, Queen 
of Scots. 
8, V.: signs. 
Shrove gunday, 11.: the Sunday 


preceding Ash Wednesday. 
- Sluis, vil.: in extreme S.W. of 
‘4 e Holand. 
odden, v. : boiled. 
oldan, 1.: Sultan of Syria. 
sort, IV. : quantity. 

e sprang their luff, vil1.: brought 
the head of the ship closer to 
the wind. 

squibs, vVIII.: a sarcastic use of 
the word. 

stirrage, VII. : movement. 

stone of my piece, v. : flint. 


strait, 1.: difficult position. 
success, ViI.: result; achieve- 
ment. 
. ) 
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Asia and E. Europe. 

Teneriffe, Iv. : one of the Canary 
Isles. 

Terceira, v.: one of the Azores. 

thwart of, III. : opposite to. 

to any labour taking, IV.: so 
that they were unfit for work of 
any kind. 

to bear out his lantern, VII.: to 
have a lantern swung at the 
stern. 

to have turned up, III. : 
swung round. 

to lay aboard, I1I.: to come close 
enough to board. 

Tomyris, VII.: a queen of the 
Massagetae, who defeated Cyrus, 
King of Persia. 

Tournai, viI.: a town of Hainault, 
S.W. Belgium. 

travail, v. : labour. 

tried, v.: to ‘try,’ is to lie-to-ina 
gale. 

trunks, II. : 
trunk. 

Twelfth Night, I11.: the 12th 
night after Christmas, Epiphany. 


U 

uncouth, 111.: unknown or un- 
familiar ; cf. Milton, Par, Lost, 
ii. 407: ‘ His untouth way.’ 

unroomaged, VIII.: with cargo 
or contents in confusion. 

Us, 111. : Job, 1. 1. 

Ustiug, 111. : a town on the Dvina, 
in the province of Vologda, 
N. Russia. 


to have 


tubes ; cf. elephant’s 


V 
Veador, vil. : modern Spanish is 
‘ viador,’ a traveller. 
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Verd, Cape, 111. : in Senegambia, | were persuaded thereunto, Vitr.: 


W. Africa, were preached to. # 

Vincula Sancti Petri, 1.: a fort in | Wisbeach,v11.: ia Cambréeshire. 
the Holy Land. wood, IV.: ral. 

Viterbo, 1.: in W. Italy, not far | wound off, 111.: brought the head ~ 
N.W. of Rome. of the ship rornd. a 

Vlishingers, VII.: men of Flush- 
ing. ¥ 

Vologda, II.: a province and town | Yeroslavl, 11.: a province and ™ 
of N. Russia. town of Central Russia. 

Yper-lee, VII.: a canal in W. 
W Flanders. 

Walloons, vil. : the inhabitants of ‘ 
S:W. of Belgium and N.E. Z 
of France. zabras, VII. : a variety of Spanish 

Waten, VII.: a river of Flanders. vessel. . 

We, I1.: Anthony Jenkinson and | Zante, vii. : one of the Ionian 
his party. Isles. 

weather-gauge, VIII.: between | Zealand, vilI.: the island on 
the enemy and the wind. which Copenhagen stands. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


THE standard edition of Hakluyt’s Works is that published by Messrs. 

MacLehose for the Hakluyt Society (12 vols. at 12s.-6d. net each). 

The twelfth volume of the Przzczpal Navigations contains an admirable * 

index and glossary. | . ee 
A cheap reprint of most of the text of the ‘ Principal Navigations’ 

has been published by Messrs. Dent in Everyman’s Library ($ vols. at 

Is. net each). P 
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